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The President and the National Council of the 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
wish all the members of the Association a very 
Merry Christmas and a prosperous and happy 
New Year. 


Le Président et le Conseil National del’ Association 
Canadienne d’Urbanisme offrent aux membres 
de l'Association leurs meilleurs voeux de Noél 
et leur souhaitent le bonheur et la prosperite 


pour le Nouvel An. 
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Sparks Street during the Mall experiment; one of the sidewalk cafés. 


THE SPARKS STREET EXPERIMENT 


Alan Tate 


National Capital Commission 


Sparks Street, Ottawa, was laid out in 1842, and pedestrians have been sharing it with 
horses and vehicles ever since. During the summer of 1960, however, the street was 
devoted exclusively to people; it became a pedestrian promenade or, in North Ameri- 
can terms, a Mall. 

This event is significant for three reasons: because this is the first mall in 
Canada; because Sparks Street lies at the very heart of Canada’s capital; and because, 
unlike most other mall experiments on this continent, the Sparks Street experiment 
is being carefully evaluated by a research committee set up for the purpose. 


This article outlines the chain of events leading up to the experiment and 
describes its form. A future article will summarize the report of the mall research 
committee. (Ed.—see March 1961 issue, Community PLANNING Review.) 

In Spring, 1960, Sparks Street looked like many another shopping street in 
North America—fairly narrow (60 ft. between building lines), and lined by buildings 
averaging 40 ft. but in some cases reaching the city building height limit of 110 ft. 

The 10 ft. sidewalks were edged by sinuous, eroded, hydro poles, draped with 
wires, and the south side was lined with parking meters. There were also, of course, 
fire hydrants, public waste bins, mail boxes, traffic signs, and bus stop poles. 

Sparks Street was a one-way street used by westbound traffic only (about 
5,000 vehicles per day) and eight city bus routes (about 700 buses per day). It also 


X 
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provided a good deal of casual parking with 53 “one-hour” meters along the south 


side, as well as curbside truck loading space—necessary because many shops are 


without rear access—along the north side. 

. From the traffic point of view, Sparks Street seemed well suited for a mall 
experiment. Wellington Street, to the north, Albert Street, to the south, provided 
alternative parallel routes for westbound traffic. The western portion of Sparks 
Street itself had been closed to traffic by the City of Ottawa, the roadway being 
incorporated in a proposed federal park. 

Lighting was by clusters of globes on 12 ft. standards—an old “whiteway” 
scheme—but near the east end of the street a new concrete standard had been 


erected, a forerunner of a new “whiteway” scheme designed for the motor age. 


There is, of course, absolutely nothing new in the idea of pedestrian shopping 
streets; some civilizations have known no other kind; and mall fever was raging in 
the United States when Jacques Greber, consultant to the National Capital Commis- 
sion, suggested in 1959 that Sparks Street should be a pedestrian promenade. 


The Ottawa Board of Control organized a visit to the temporary mall at 
Toledo, Ohio in the Fall of 1959. Soon afterwards, the Sparks Street Development 
Association, a business group, announced its support of a temporary mall on Sparks 
Street. The Development Association raised fifteen thousand dollars from its mem- 
bers by contributions based on a proportional scale. The City of Ottawa contributed 
a similar sum. This money, a total of thirty thousand dollars, was made available 


for the temporary mall experiment. 
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The decision to close Sparks Street to vehicles raised several practical pro- 
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blems of access and traffic flow which were dealt with as follows: 


1. Public transit: 
Sparks Street were re-routed along Wellington, turning south at Bank to rejoin 


The eight Ottawa Transportation Commission bus services using 


their previous routes at Sparks and Bank Streets. 


2. Traffic flow: All traffic was prohibited on Sparks Street in the three blocks 
lying between Elgin and Bank, except emergency vehicles and service vehicles 
at specified hours. North/south traffic continued to cross Sparks Street at 
Metcalfe and O’Connor Streets. 


3. Emergency vehicles: А clear lane for emergency vehicles was left down the 


mall. All fire hydrants remained accessible. 


53 parking meters were removed from the three blocks of Sparks 
Street closed to traffic during the experiment. To create the extra capacity 
necessary on Wellington Street, (because of the buses and other additional ve- 
Additionally, four 


parking meters were removed from Metcalfe, four from O'Connor and eight from 


hicles using it) 39 meters were removed from the north side. 


Bank, to facilitate bus-turning movements: a total of 108; steps were also taken 
to secure a more efficient use of off-street parking in the various lots available 
downtown, and in the multi-storey parking garage. 


ей 


The design of the mall itself within the disciplines imposed by the budget, 
the necessity for emergency vehicle access, and the desire to avoid permanent dam- 
age to pavements and fixtures, was a complex matter. The National Capital Com- 
mission had prepared preliminary designs of a suggested temporary, and a possible 
permanent mall, during the Fall and Winter of 1959-60. The design of the mall itself 
was, however, undertaken by a design committee with representation from the City 
of Ottawa, the Sparks Street Development Association, and the National Capital 
Commission; the Ottawa architectural firm of Balharrie, Helmer, and Morin con- 
tributed their services as consultants. Mr. Stig Harvor of Balharrie, Helmer, and 
Morin acted as liaison architect for the project and designed many of the features. 


The over all plan for the mall was designed to break up the street into small 
identifiable areas by alternating various design elements along the north and south 
sides of the street, and by introducing strong visual barriers such as high masonry 
walls. The street surface was painted with strong geometric patterns. Massed flag 
poles with specially designed flags were placed at the ends of the mall, with lettered 
panels explaining the purpose of the mall attached to the bases. On the flags, panels 
and all literature or advertising material referring to the Mall, a Sparks Street Mall 
symbol consisting of interlocking S’s, designed by Paul Arthur, was prominently dis- 
played. Features on the mall included: 

1. A large model of proposals for a renewed Ottawa city centre, of which a perman- 
ent pedestrian mall on Sparks Street would be part, prepared by the National 
Capital Commission. 

2. А City tourist kiosk designed by the Mall Design Committee. 

A pool and fountain with white incandescent spotlights for night illumination. 

4. Three sidewalk cafes. These were extensions to existing restaurants and were 
placed on the street itself, surrounded by box hedges. The sidewalks were kept 
free so that crowds could circulate close to shop windows. 


A special events pavilion consisting of an open canopy with clusterseats around 


Qt 


its supports. 
6. A supervised children’s playground. 

Fifty-three trees were planted on the mall in standard man-hole reducing 
concrete sections, placed upside down, with a wooden grate and polyethylene sheet 
at the bottom. The trees were supplied from National Capital Commission nurseries 
and were between 12 and 15 ft. high. They included: 14 laurel-leafed willows, 10 
flowering crab apples, 8 American elms, 8 Russian olives, 6 American ashes, 3 silver 
maples, and 4 European lindens. Initial colour was given to the mall by planting 
10,000 tulips in the planting areas. These were replaced, as the summer progressed, 
by petunias, canna lilies, geraniums, and salvia. 

The mall was opened by Mayor George Nelms of Ottawa on May 13, 1960 
and continued for a period of almost five months. The experiment has created a very 
ereat deal of interest and the results are now being evaluated. The analysis will 
include a study of traffic flow, bus service, sales volume, parking problems, and other 


factors during the experiment period. 


LA CRISE DE NOTRE CIVILISATION ET SES REMEDES 


Raymond Berrurier 


Au moment où les urbanistes, qui jouent parfois le rôle de Nostradamus, s'inter- 


rogent sur la cité de l'avenir: alors que des pilotes dirigent leur avion en vol au-dessus 


de quelque 200 milles de paysage urbain éclairé dans la nuit, les considérations d'un 


homme qui а réfléchi dans l'actualité à nos problèmes de demain sont très précieuses; 


sauf chez les tenants d'une certaine école, tous seront frappés du haut niveau, de la 


philosophie atteints par Me Berrurier, maire du Mesnil-St-Denis, conseiller général, 


secrétaire général adjoint de l'Association des Maires de France. 


Je me suis permis de tailler dans son texte pour des raisons techniques; il me 


pardonnera. JS. 


Le monde occidental tout entier tremble sur ses bases. 


Après tant de conflits fratricides, au moment où il 
commence à prendre enfin conscience de son unité, il se 
trouve exposé comme jamais à des forces destructrices 
dont la puissance matérielle vient, pour la première fois, 
égaler la pénétrante efficacité psychologique. 

La civilisation européenne, devenue la civilisation 
atlantique avec sa souche prestigieuse du Nouveau 
Monde se trouve aux prises avec la civilisation com- 
muniste, forte des armées invisibles qu’elle recrute au 
sein de nos Nations, enivrée des succès prodigieux con- 
quis en vingt-cinq années dans le monde entier. 

Si l'option entre ces deux civilisations est posée à tous 
les hommes d’aujourd’hui (dont une partie est projetée 
d’un coup devant un choix de cette importance après une 
torpeur millénaire) il faut se pénétrer d’une réalité: 
c'est dans le coeur méme de ces hommes que le dramati- 
que débat est ouvert. Ce choix est purement personnel, 
intime, et ainsi l'Homme, comme individu, comme per- 
sonne, trouve d'un coup un pouvoir inattendu, une im- 
mense responsabilité. 

Encore faut-il qu'il connaisse les divers éléments du 
choix et qu'il ait la liberté de choisir: c'est dire que ses 
propres conditions de vie doivent lui donner les facultés 
intellectuelles et les possibilités matérielles d'effectuer ce 
choix qui engage littéralement le sort de l'humanité. C'est 
dire encore que le probléme doit étre bien posé et qu'il 
ne doit étre faussé ni par la sentimentalité ni par la 


crainte. 


TECHNOCRATIE ET CENTRALISATION GENERALISEE 


Or, au moment où toutes les forces de notre civilisation 
devraient être tendues vers cette nécessité “de se faire 
choisir” par les hommes pris comme des personnes libres 
et responsables, de lourdes illusions et de lourdes erreurs 
ont endormi pendant des dizaines d'années notre vi- 
gilance et nos efforts et connaissent malheuresement 
aujourd'hui un fiévreux regain, comme un dernier sur- 
saut. 

Les technocrates de toutes nos nations se glorifient 
des conquétes d'un progrés sans Ame. Certaines options 
administratives, les triomphes techniques, l'orientation 
de l'industrie et du machinisme, la centralisation géné- 
ralisée ont poussé les hommes à s'agglutiner en masses 
immenses sans cesse plus informes dans des aggloméra- 
tions sans ame et sans structure, dans un monde devenu 
artificiel puisqu'il est coupé de tout contact véritable avec 
les permanences naturelles. 

En réalité les méthodes d'action et les moyens d'ap- 
plication des administrations centralisées, comme des 
technocrates impérieux, s'unifient lentement entre les 
deux mondes et la place du vainqueur se prépare toute 
seule, puisque l'homme trouvant partout des conditions 
de vie contraires à sa nature profonde, doit céder devant 
les impératifs matériels. La personne perd sa libre 
responsabilité, la famille son unité, les communautés 
humaines leur existence méme, sacrifiant ainsi tout ce 


qui fait la valeur de notre civilisation 


Il faut regarder l'image actuelle de nos pays de 
civilisation atlantique pour constater le drame ой nous 


sommes enfoncés. 


Des villes monstrueuses se développent à nouveau 
partout, engouffrant des millions d'hommes dans des 
montagnes de ferraille et de béton, ой, quand ils peuvent 
prendre place, ils trouvent peut-étre des abris mais non 
des foyers; une fiévre spéculatrice joue sur les terrains, 
sur les équipements, sur les matériaux; une mode absurde 
mais non désintéressée parseme le monde de grands en- 
sembles d'habitation comprenant des milliers et des mil- 
liers de logements, de "cités satellites" ici, de “villes 
nouvelles" ailleurs, de capitales artificielles plus loin—- 
bulldozers et niveleuses, bétonniéres et grues suivent des 
plans concus par des ingénieurs commandés par des cal- 
culs plutót que par des urbanistes sociologues penseurs 
d'une cité humaine. La puissance financière s'affirme en 
mètres cubes de béton et en hauteur de charpentes d'acier 
....les termitiéres privées de sol, les “silos à hommes" 
jaillissent partout en ruinant les modes de vie faits pour 


les familles dans un cadre quotidien à leur mesure. 


CONGESTION URBAINE ET RUINE RURALE 


16 millions d'habitants dans lagglomération de New 
York que certains volent allégrement passer à 25 millions 
d'habitants dans quinze ans; deux millions autour de 
Montréal en face des cinq millions du Québec tout entier; 
huit millions dans l'agglomération parisienne et dix mil- 


lions prévus dans dix ans. 


Dans notre France, marquée cependant de tant de 
mesure et de tant d'équilibre traditionnels, marquée à 
travers les áges d'un rapport si sür entre les constructions 
et les sites, des villes nouvelles absurdes sinon dramati- 
ques sont prévues; des ensembles de 9 à 10,000 logements 
ruineux, avec un équipement social condamné à rester 


stérile par l'absence de place se multiplient. 


Et partout, en face de ces métropoles modernes abu- 
sives, ruinant le véritable mode de vie urbain, apparait 


la ruine incroyable du mode de vie rural. 


78 habitants au km2 en France et seulement 30 ou 35 
dans les zones rurales, (oü vivaient encore en 1954 19 
millions d'habitants sur 42 millions) caractérisent ce 


“désert français” qui commence à quelque 25 kilometres 
de Paris et fait de la région parisienne elle-méme l'image 
de la France avec une téte immense sur un corps sans 


vie véritablement digne de notre époque. 


Car aprés cent ans d'exode désastreux on voit encore 
entre 1946 et 1954, 503 communes sur 590 en perte de vie 
ou stagnantes en Saóne et Loire, 192 sur 900 dans la 
Haute Vienne, 293 sur 307 dans l'Aveyron, 260 sur 266 
dans la Creuse. 


Congestion mortelle d'un cóté, anémie mortelle de 
l'autre; déséquilibre ruineux entre le mode de vie rural 
et le mode de vie urbain; hommes déracinés et désorientés, 
délinquance des jeunes comme des adultes; développe- 
ment des maladies mentales et troubles fonctionnels; 
pollution de l'air et des eaux; bruits insupportables et 
circulation impossible; déshumanisation généralisée: voilà 
le “mal des métropoles", la marque sinon la faillite du 
temps présent, voilà "l'humanité devant le péril des ag- 
glomérations", maux qui conduisent notre civilisation à 
sa perte au moment méme ой le danger est plus grand 
que jamais et oü il faudrait au contraire donner à tout 


prix confiance aux hommes dans cette civilisation. 


LES CAUSES ET LES REMEDES 


De tels dangers imposent une action d'ensemble immé- 
diate atteignant les causes et non les effets, si pénibles 
que soient ces derniers, dans une politique qui doit savoir 


étre moins spectaculaire pour étre plus efficace. 


Puisqu'il s'agit du choix des hommes, ce sont les 
hommes qu'il faut, en tout, "prendre comme cause et 
comme but" et c'est en fonction de leur nature et de 
leurs besoins qu'il faut examiner les maux et orienter les 
remédes, en se rappelant en permanence que ces hommes 
sont des individus, des familiaux, et des voisins, membres 
de communautés à leur mesure, et qu'ils sont marqués 
par la nécessité d'une alternance, à leur heure, entre le 
contact social et la solitude. Nés pour la liberté, ou au 
moins pour l'autonomie, ils ont besoin de cette autonomie 
dans la répartition de leur travail, dans leurs moyens de 
transport, dans leur vie de citoyen avec des institutions 


faites et appliquées pour eux. 


LA RUINE DE L’EQUILIBRE TRADITIONNEL 


Les siécles passés connaissaient en Europe un double 
équilibre: équilibre entre les villes et les campagnes, 
entre le mode de vie urbain et le mode de vie rural— 
équilibre interne dans les villages entre la population 
agricole et la population non agricole: artisans, com- 
mercants et leurs aides, professions libérales, fonction- 


naires. 


En outre, une énergie faible mais de nature décentra- 
lisatrice correspondant à la nature des hommes, assurait 
un équilibre entre l'énergie de travail et l'énergie de 
transport. 

La roue du moulin ou la pédale du métier s'harmoni- 
saient avec le pas de l'homme ou celui de la mule et les 
hommes pouvaient satisfaire leur besoin d'autonomie 
dans l'horaire souple de leur travail aussi bien que dans 
leurs besoins de transport et ils trouvaient une certaine 
autonomie dans leurs collectivités de base qui ont empli 


l'histoire de la lutte pour leurs libertés. 


Les villes, aussi médiocrement aménagées que les vil- 
lages, étaient les centres naturels, les capitales de régions 
harmonieusement peuplées; des communautés bien 
vivantes fleurissaient dans les villages, comme dans les 


quartiers des villes. 


La vapeur a ruiné cet équilibre millénaire. 

Fixé dans les usines, mobile dans les chemins de fer, en 
surclassant les formes précédentes l'énergie de la vapeur 
entassa les hommes autour des chaudiéres des usines, 
centralisées elles-mémes le long des voies ferrées rigides 


desservant les villes. 


En un éclair au regard du cours du temps, le boule- 
versement de la vapeur a arraché les hommes à leur vie 
ancestrale, les a jetés en masses dans les villes qui n'é- 
taient pas préparées à les recevoir. 

Le prolétariat, élément social épisodique, est né de ces 
déracinés assujettis à la vapeur. Parallelement des 
problémes insurmontables ont été posés par l'aménage- 
ment des villes qui ont absorbé en vain l'immense ma- 
jorité des efforts des Nations, mais qui, écrasées sous le 
poids d'une population sans cesse croissante, sont aujour- 


d'hui en train de mourir de congestion. 


Pendant le méme temps, les campagnes désertées par 
l'exode, ont été abandonnées à des conditions de vie d'un 
autre age et meurent d'une anémie jusqu'ici sans remède 
parce qu'aucune véritable politique de rénovation n'a été 


poursuivie. 


Dans le chaos comme dans le désert, les communautés 
humaines achévent de sombrer et bien des hommes dé- 
semparés sont attirés ou risquent de l'étre par une doc- 
trine qui, sans doute, les sacrifie à une collectivité tyran- 
nique mais leur promet une vie meilleure méme si elle 


est sans liberté et contraire à leur nature. 


VERS UN EQUILIBRE RENOUVELE 


Le miracle de notre temps est que les causes qui ont 
entrainé cette rupture sont disparues et que nous sommes, 
cette fois, non plus devant un bouleversement mais 
devant une révolution . au sens astronomique du 
terme: nous sommes revenus au temps ой l'équilibre est 
à nouveau possible dans des formules liées aux prin- 


cipes d'un lointain passé. 


L'électricité et l'automobile mettent à nouveau au 
service des hommes une énergie statique et dynamique 
décentralisatrice correspondant à leur nature profonde 
en leur permettant de retrouver les autonomies indispen- 
sables dans un équilibre renouvelé. 

Mais il ne s'agit pas d'un équilibre entre des forces 
identiques à celles d'autrefois mais d'un équilibre identi- 
que à celui d’autrefois entre des forces modernisées avec 
la puissance instantanée, la souplesse et la rapidité résul- 
tant des conquétes du monde moderne. 

La machine, qui n'a pas de responsabilité, qui ne peut 
pas conditionner notre civilisation puisqu'elle ne fait que 
se plier à l'orientation qu'on lui assigne, peut à nouveau 
se mettre au service des hommes au lieu de les asservir. 

La restauration d'une vie rurale équilibrée devient 
possible ой l'homme, déprolétarisé et devenu propriétaire 
de sa maison et, dans toute la mesure du possible, de son 
moyen de travail, retrouvera ses vieilles racines dans le 
retour à un mode de vie traditionnel assuré des liaisons 
les plus souples et les plus rapides avec le mode de vie 
urbain. Celui-ci sera, par là méme, grandement assaini 


de son cóté, les villes redeviendront des capitales anima- 


trices de leur arriére pays au lieu d'étre des métropoles 
ruineuses pour lui. 

L’électricité et l'automobile (demain les transports 
aériens et l'énergie atomique) rapportent ce que la 
vapeur de l'usine et celle du chemin de fer avaient 
emporté: l'auberge de la grand'route a déjà pris, en 
quelques décades, sa revanche sur le buffet de la gare. 

П s'agit là d'un immense probléme touchant à toutes 
les formes de l'activité et du comportement humain, qui 
doivent étre examinées dans leurs inter-réactions con- 
stantes. 

Nous sommes devant un probléme d'ensemble qui doit 
étre considéré dans son ensemble puisqu'il s'agit des con- 
ditions de vie des hommes qui ne peuvent faire qu'un 
tout, dans une vaste synthése reposant sur quatre 
“piliers”: 

Les conditions de la vie matérielle (individuelle avec 
le foyer et l'équipement du foyer; collective avec l'équipe- 
ment général des cités, grandes ou petites, le moyen de 
relations divers). 

Les conditions d'excercice des activités (activités 
agricoles à repenser; activités non agricoles en ville et à 
la campagne, posant le probléme d'une véritable décen- 
tralisation industrielle avec une modification des struc- 
tures de l'ndustrie—et l'application de la notion de 
“Cercle Manufacturier"—Aactivités mixtes, agricoles et 
non agricoles, soit pour une seule personne, soit mieux, 
dans le cadre de la famille; activités touristiques et artis- 
tiques) . 

Les conditions de la vie intellectuelle et morale et les 
distractions (modernisation et humanisation de l'en- 
seignement, culture populaire des jeunes et des adultes, 
distractions, sports et voyages). 

Les conditions de la vie civique, (relations nouvelles 
entre l'individu, la communauté locale et la Nation; entre 
le citoyen, les pouvoirs locaux et l'Etat; restauration de la 
notion de devoir civique et du dévouement aux com- 
munautés humaines, sujet où l'Amérique du Nord fournit 
des exemples remarquables que nous envions.) 

C'est sur ces vues de synthése à la fois vastes et 
précises qu'il faut faire un effort nouveau, apporter des 
recettes de vie quotidienne, des solutions pratiques, en 


méme temps qu'il faut orienter les pensées et les senti- 


ments vers les sommets ой se trouvent les grandes options 
qui déterminent l'action pratique la plus limitée. 


Il faut donner aux hommes les moyens de leur for- 
mation personnelle, de leur information et de leur expres- 
sion permanente dans des cités édifiées, aménagées et 


équipées pour eux. 


Avec le concours permanent de toute sa population, 
le monde occidental responsable de notre civilisation 
humaniste en danger se trouve, en un seul faisceau, 
devant l'obligation d'assurer sa sauvegarde, devant une 
tâche vitale à la mesure des moyens modernes, devant 
des triomphes techniques d'aujourd'hui qui conduiront à 
des catastrophes s'ils ne reviennent pas aux hommes pris 
encore une fois, en tout comme cause et comme but. 


La notion d'Aménagement du Territoire suggérée par 
la France dés 1950 mais trop souvent méconnue d'ailleurs 
par ses administrateurs, ses techniciens, et ses financiers, 
constitue une admirable discipline au service de cette 
philosophie et trouve une admirable carriére devant elle; 
l'urbanisme apporte une synthése des moyens au service 
du cadre d'application: des perspectives nouvelles riches 


d'épanouissement humain, s'ouvrent devant nous. 


Elles coincident avec une prise de conscience trés 
nette d'une fraction croissante de la population et l'o- 
pinion publique s'en saisit en créant un remous qui tend 
à s'opposer au courant qui nous entraine lentement vers 


la ruine des valeurs qui font notre force. 


Les solutions nouvelles ont été soulignées depuis 
quinze ans bientót par les congrés successifs de l'Asso- 
ciation des Maires de France; elles ont été reprises par le 
Conseil des Communes d'Europe qui s'est donné pour 
tache de faire l'Europe pour les hommes par les hommes 
à travers leurs collectivités locales. Elles apparaissaient 
encore dans le si remarquable congrés de Montréal qui 
réunissait en 1953 les maires du Canada et des Etats 
Unis, ой j'avais l'honneur de représenter les maires de 
France. Elles se retrouvaient d'une facon singulière- 
ment incisive lors du 35ème Congrès de “| Association 
pour un Plan Métropolitain" tenu à New York le 7 


octobre 1959. 


Nous sommes à un carrefour décisif ой il est bon de 


se rappeler que nous devons nous unir en nous enrichis- 


sant de nos différences, et en nous rappelant que ce n’est 
pas l'économique qui fait l'histoire. 

Les techniciens doivent méditer les mouvements nou- 
veaux qui commencent à agiter les hommes et à les 
pousser en dehors des villes écrasantes, en dehors des 
constructions inhumaines, en faisant apparaitre un grand 
danger de désordre dans les implantations de construc- 
Lions massives au hasard des spéculations, sans pensée, 
sans áme alors qu'il s'agit de créer un cadre de vie pour 
des hommes et des familles, un support digne des moyens 
de notre époque pour des communautés humaines bien 
vivantes. 

En réalité l'Europe—et particulièrement la France— 
doit voir ses campagnes repeuplées et l'Amérique du Nord 
doit voir les siennes se peupler harmonieusement avec de 


petites cités conçues pour le bien-être des familles. La 
grande ville doit revenir à sa vocation de Capitale, foyer 
de rayonnement, et renoncer à ce penchant pernicieux 
qui la pousse à être une métropole rumant la vie qui 
lentoure, un *póle d'attraction" néfaste accablant les 
hommes en les attirant, sans pouvoir—quels que soient 
les efforts et les sacrifices financiers—leur donner des 


conditions de vie correspondant à leur nature. 


Le temps de la revanche des hommes est arrivé et le 
financier, qui ne peut conserver son action qu'en la modi- 
fiant pour la survie de notre civilisation actuelle; l'ar- 
chitecte, constructeur du foyer de la famille; l'urbaniste, 
penseur de la forme de la cité et le maire, administrateur 
de la vie quotidienne, doivent ouvrir un colloque nou- 


veau avec le concours de la population. 


English. Resumé: 


Maitre Raymond Berrurier, N.P., is not a town planner; he is, however, mayor of a French municipality 
and, in the course of his administration, has seen the result of a lack of planning. On examining what was 
happening around him, he found a definite pattern; his cultured mind searched for a cure, and he devel- 
oped a philosophy of planning which transcends his own locality. It is our belief that his thoughts may 
be useful to all those who are interested in community planning. 


Maitre Berrurier notes that the countryside is being emptied into fast-growing cities which offer to 


the family of man, at best, a parody of his needs. 


This great suction of population towards the city is 


happening at a time when power and transportation have become so much more flexible than in the period 


of steam and trains. 


He feels that a change of direction in this migration is imperative, since the city and technocracy can 
only depersonify man, at a time when communism offers him his last option. "His way of life must be 
able to give him the intellectual and material means to make a choice which literally ties up the fate 


of mankind." 


This way of life must be built on four “pillars”: 


The conditions of material life (individual and personal—the home and its equipment; collective— 


the equipment of city and town.) 


The conditions of productivity and activity (agriculture must be reconsidered; decentralization of 


industry.) 


The conditions of intellectual and moral life, and. leisure. 


The conditions of civic life (new relations between the individual, the community and the nation; 
between the citizen and local and state administration.) 


“Economics alone does not make history", says Maitre Berrurier. “The financier can maintain his 
operations only if they are modified for the survival of our present civilization. "The architect, who builds 
the homes, the planner, who thinks out the form of the city, and the mayor, who administers our daily 


life, must open a new contact with the people." 
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PLANNING 
FOR 

A 
COMMUNITY 
THEATRE 


by 


RICHARD MACDONALD 
National Director 


Dominion Drama Festival 


Noona and The Guard, from the Holiday Theatre 
production of “Aladdin”. The Holiday Theatre is 
a professional company which tours British Colum- 
bia every year, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and performs to thousands of 
children. 


There is a very active Community Theatre movement in Canada today which is making a great contribution to the 
cultural development of large and small communities. This activity has a particular value for it provides an excel- 
lent outlet for a variety of technical and artistic skills within several age groups. In addition to the director and the 
actors, most theatrical productions offer a challenge to the designer, the painter, the electrician, the dressmaker, ete. 
A good Little Theatre group can be a community activity in the fullest sense of the word. 

One of the basic problems facing a community theatre group is adequate space in which to carry on its activities. 
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A place is needed for meetings, play readings and re- 
hearsals. Workshop space is required for the construc- 
tion of scenery and props. And, obviously, a theatre 
must also be available in the community for the actual 
presentation of the group’s efforts. 


In recent years the design of school auditoriums has 
improved considerably, but the stages still leave much 
to be desired. Unfortunately, a great many of these 
auditoriums are unsuitable for theatrical productions; 
the “stage” is often little more than a lecture platform 
placed at one end of a gymnasium. With a little imagi- 
nation and foresight, and some professional advice, these 
facilities could be designed so that they would be a 
definite asset to the whole community. This need not 
involve an increase in the expense and, in some cases, 
would reduce the total cost through the elimination of 


needless details. 


Members of planning boards, school boards and home 
and school associations could exert a strong influence to 
see that the stages and auditoriums being erected in our 
schools and community centres are designed so that they 
can be utilized to the fullest extent. 


In most community centres, a theatre with a seating 
capacity of 500-1000 is adequate, as each production 
should be given a number of performances, so as to give 
the actors the necessary experience and to produce the 


adequate revenue. 


Ideally, the auditorium should have a raked or sloped 
floor and be equipped with comfortable seats. It is, of 
course, essential that all members of the audience be 
able to see and hear without strain. A horseshoe-shaped 
structure, which brings the audience closer to the stage, 
is generally a more suitable design than a long, narrow 
hall. 

Canada’s Stratford Shakespearean Theatre, with its 
semi-circular auditorium, is a fine example of а well- 
designed theatre. However the stage, with its platform 
projected into the auditorium, its balcony with inner- 
stage beneath, and entrances from the audience, does 
limit the style of presentation. Scenery cannot be used, 
and not all plays can be successfully presented without 
scenic illusion. This winter the Stratford stage is being 
re-modelled to make the use of some scenery possible. 
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It is suggested that a well-designed Community Theatre 
is one which makes provision for both the proscenium 
arch or picture frame and the arena style of presentation. 


In many school and community auditoriums in 
Canada a great deal of money has been wasted on details 
which are not only unnecessary but are a hindrance to 
good theatrical production. School stages are so often 
designed to look like a room with one wall removed, 
having permanent walls on three sides. This is not only 
a needless expense, it is also entirely unsuitable. The 
stage should be left open to the auditorium walls on either 
side and at the back, with as much room on either side 


of the proscenium arch as possible. 


Another needless expense is the use of hardwood for 
the stage floor. The floor should be made of lumber 
which will permit the use of stage screws in attaching 
the stage braces used to support and lock scenery; the 
stage carpenter will often want to drive nails right into 
the floor. 


The ceiling of the stage should never be finished off 
like the ceiling of a room, but left completely open to 
the rafters. In many school auditoriums fluorescent 
lighting fixtures or other standard forms of lighting are 
placed above the acting area. These are absolutely 
useless for stage lighting purposes. There are a number 
of firms in Canada which deal in professional stage light- 
ing equipment; their staffs have been trained in the 
theatre and are fully qualified to advise on the instal- 
lation of effective, flexible and economic stage lighting 


equipment and controls. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that the planning 
of any theatre building to be used in a community pro- 
gramme which includes the performing arts, be effected 
with the advice of a qualified theatre technician. This 
applies to any kind of theatre, for indoor or outdoor 
productions. 

With the renaissance of professional theatre in 
Canada, and the consequent revival of theatrical touring 
companies, such as the Canadian Players, the Canadian 
Opera Festival etc., the communities which have suitable 
theatres are much more likely to be included in these 


tours. 


Recently a survey of Canadian theatres and audi- 
toriums was initiated by the Canadian Theatre Centre. 
(This organization is a member of the International 
Theatre Institute, a professional theatre organization 
sponsored by UNESCO.) Their survey of the Atlantic 
and four Western Provinces has been completed, and 
the survey of Quebec and Ontario will follow shortly. 
The survey is available to all persons concerned with 
arranging tours of travelling companies. It provides data 
on dimensions of stages, particulars on lighting and other 
stage equipment, and various other details which will be 
of help to an impressario in deciding whether or not his 
venture could be successfully presented in any particular 
city. 

This survey indicates that there are many audi- 
toriums which, with proper technical advice and the 
expenditure of moderate sums, could be made much more 
suitable for the presentation of live shows of various 
kinds, thus rounding out any community programme. 

Today there is an increasing recognition of the part 
which a Community Theatre should take in providing 


a programme for young people. It is most important 


The people are the city. 


that Theatre for Children be included in such a pro- 
gramme, and that theatre groups should encourage young 
people to join them. The designation of “Theatre for 
Children” has been used rather than “Children’s Theatre” 
for it is suggested that, in planning for the extension of 
Children’s Theatre work, emphasis should be placed on 
the production of plays for children rather than by 
children. “Theatre for Children” is the production of 
plays by adults for the entertainment of children, the 
latter only taking part in the childrens’ roles. However, 
whatever programme is developed, the local education 
authorities should be brought into the picture and their 
support solicited. 

It is hoped that this article may be of some help and 
guidance in planning for community theatre. It has 
been possible to make only a few fundamental observa- 
tions on the designing and equipping of a theatre. If 
you are planning to build, convert or renovate a theatre 
and need professional advice, write to: The Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Theatre Centre, 1237 Sanguinet 
Street, Montreal, Quebec. He will be happy to put you 
in touch with persons experienced in theatre design and 


lighting. 


СовютАмов Act Ш. Scene 1. 


NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE 1960 


The 1960 National Planning Conference of the Community Planning Association of Canada was held in Hamilton from October 
23-26. Over 500 people attended the Conference which had for its theme: Planning for Smaller Communities. It was extremely 
gratifying to note that over 400 delegates attended all of the sessions and social events, from the Sunday evening coffee party to 
the Annual General Meeting on Wednesday. The attendance consisted of federal, provincial and municipal officials, professional 
planners, a large number of CPAC members from across Canada, and a great many members of citizen planning boards who were 
attending the Conference for the first time. It is apparent that the Association is reaching a new public, and for this reason, more 
than any other, the 1960 Conference can be regarded as a success. 

For the benefit of the many members who were unable to come to Hamilton, we have reprinted below an outline of the final 
Conference programme, excerpts from a few of the addresses, and the resolutions passed at the Annual General Meeting. It is 
unfortunate that space would not permit us to publish all of the addresses in full; we particularly regret that texts were not avail- 
able from those participants who spoke spontaneously. The Editor was defeated by an unco-operative tape recorder. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY Where Does a Small Community Obtain Planning Assistance? 
. : я я Chairman: Col. А. L. S. Nash, 
Bus tour of Hamilton-Burlington-Stoney Creek area. Director, Community Planning Branch 
Host: County of Wentworth. Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs, 
Coffee Party Panel: Benoit J. Bégin, 


Town Planning Consultant, Trois-Rivières, Qué. 
J. T. Allston, 

Director of Urban and Rural Planning, 

Province of Newfoundland. 

K. Hidaka, 

Community Planning Branch, 

Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs. 


MONDAY 


Opening Remarks 
Jacques Simard, President, СРАС. 


Planning for the Smaller Communities 


Chairman: Stanley H. Pickett, Who Should Be on the Planning Board? 
Urban Renewal and Public Housing Division, Chairman: Edwin G. Allen, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
Speaker: James W. Wilson, Executive Director, Province of New Brunswick. 
Panel: Denis Cole, 


Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board, 


New. Westminster, B.C. Director, Red Deer District Planning 


Commission and National Councillor CPAC. 
Paul Tardif, M.P., 


Cities and Towns in the Motor Age 
Controller, City of Ottawa and Member of Parliament 


Chairman: Roméo Mondello, fos us Coni 44 "Iani 

Director of City Planning, Montreal. Sn = ааа Жабағы | 
Pavel C. T. Brunner His Worship Charles A. Vaughan, Mayor of Halifax. 
Panel: : Т. А 


Drafting a Master Plan 
Chairman: J. T. C. Waram, 
Director, Hamilton City Planning Commission. 


Director of Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited, 
London, England. 


Frederick G. Gardiner, Q.C., | Panel: Douglas L. McDonald, 

Chairman, Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. Director of Property and Planning, 

Norman Pearson, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 

Director of Planning, Earl Levin, 

Burlington and Suburban Area Planning Board. Director, Community Planning Branch, — 

Saskatchewan Department of Municipal Affairs. 

Luncheon Murray Zides, 
Host: The City of Hamilton. Director, Town Planning Commission of 


Chairman: Е. Joseph Cornish, Q.C., Metropolitan Saint John, N.B. 


Vice-President, CPAC. Children in our Cities 
| Chairman: Mrs. J. В. Hoag, National Councillor, СРАС. 
er His Worship Lloyd Jackson, Mayor of Hamilton. Panel: Eric Smit, 
9 Mrs. Ada Pritchard, Controller, City of Hamilton. Executive Secretary, Family and Child Welfare Division, 
Welcome: Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa. 
Address: The St. Lawrence Waterways Mrs. R. G. Gilbride, Montreal. 
Lieut.-General Howard D. Graham, C.B.E., D.S.O., Dr. Peter C. Pineo, 
ED, СЭ, QC. Dept. of Sociology, McMaster University, 
President and General Manager, representing the Social Planning Council 
Great Lakes Waterways Development Association. of Hamilton and District. 
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Reception 
Host: The Canadian Wine Institute, 


The New World Emerging 
An illustrated lecture, open to the public, featuring a film on Brasilia 
and slides of Toronto and other cities. 


Chairman: R. B. Truemner, 
Director, Regional Development Branch, 
Manitoba Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Speaker: Peter Dovell, Ontario Regional Architect, 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


TUESDAY 


Planning and its Relation to Money, Time and Space 


Professor R. Graham Murray, Q.C., 
Faculty of Law, Dalhousie University, Halifax. 


Chairman: 


Planning and its Relation to Money 
Thomas Plunkett, Director of Research, 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
Montreal. 


Planning and its Relation to Time 


W. E. Graham, 
City Planner and Building Director, Saskatoon. 


Planning and its Relation to Space 
Professor E. G. Pleva, 
Department of Geography, University of Western 
Ontario, London. 


Aims of a Citizens’ Planning Organization—I 
British Columbia Seminar. 
Chairman: W. T. Lane, 


Former Division Chairman and National Councillor, 
CPAC. 

Prairie Provinces Seminar. 

Dr. Harold Baker, 


Centre of Community Studies. 
University of Saskatchewan. 


Chairman: 


Ontario Seminar. 
Mrs. В. H. Scrivener, 
Chairman, Ontario Division, CPAC. 


Chairman: 


Quebec Seminar. 
Chairman: Alex Thomson, 
National Councillor and Chairman, 


Quebec Division, CPAC. 


Maritime Provinces Seminar. 
R. D. Mussett, National Councillor, CPAC. 


Chairman: 


A Case in Point—the RAIC Enquiry 

Alan H. Armstrong, 

Adviser on Community Planning, 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Speaker: 


Aims of a Citizens’ Planning Organization—Il 
Chairman: Jacques Simard, 
President, Community Planning Association of Canada. 


A general meeting of all delegates, to discuss reports presented by the 
Chairmen of the seminars held earlier in the morning. 


Luncheon 

Host: The Province of Ontario. 

Chairman: Hon. Sir Brian Dunfield, Q.C., 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, 
National Councillor and Chairman 
Newfoundland Division, CPAC. 

Industry Asks: Where Will We Build? 
Charles M. Birkett, 

General Works Manager, Finishing Plants, 

The Steel Company of Canada. 


Address: 


Tour of the Steel Company of Canada 


Reception and National Conference Dinner 

Host: The Steel Company of Canada. 

Chairman: Jacques Simard, President, CPAC. 

Address: Planning Philosophy Toward Inheritance 
Hon. W. К. Warrender, Q.C., M.P.P., 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
Province of Ontario. 


WEDNESDAY 


Land Use Control—Public Interest vs Private Rights 
Lorne Cumming, Q.C., Deputy Minister, 
Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs. 
Panel: Е. Joseph Cornish, Q.C., Vice-President, CPAC. 
Alex Thomson, National Councillor and Chairman, 
Quebec Division, CPAC. 
His Worship C. N. Kushner, Q.C., 
Mayor of the Municipality of West Kildonan, Manitoba. 


Chairman: 


Annual General Meeting, Community Planning 


Association of Canada 


Luncheon 


Chairman: Jacques Simard, President, CPAC. 
Oromocto—A Military Town of Importanc« 
Professor Harold Spence-Sales, 

School of Architecture, McGill University. 
Consultant—Department of National Defence. 
President’s closing remarks. 


Address: 


Ц 


1961 National Planning Conference 
THE NOVA SCOTIAN HOTEL 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
October 10-13 
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keynote address: 


PLANNING FOR SMALLER COMMUNITIES 


James W. Wilson 


Executive Director, Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board 


The subject given me for today was “Planning for Smaller 
Communities”. Rejecting with alarm the thought that you 
might be looking for a thumbnail course in planning I first 
decided that “planning” should be discussed from the view- 
point of the Community Planning Association—that is in terms 
of what you as laymen can do about it. But this left the 
second question, “What is a smaller community?” Spurred on 
by the cheerful examples of Biggar, Saskatchewan, which, I 
seem to remember, once proclaimed that “New York is big, but 
this is Biggar”, I must insist that size is purely relative and 
not necessarily important, and I decline to define a “small” 
community. Thus the subject boils down to “The Role of 
CPAC in Community Planning". I will pay special attention 
to some of the problems of small communities, but generally 
I propose to talk about basic issues applying to both large and 
small. 

First let us get rid of the superficial view that planning for 
small communities is merely planning for large communities 
writ small. Even technically this is not substantially true, but 
in terms of administration generally the two are poles apart. 
Let me list briefly some of the main characteristics of the small 
community and how they affect planning, pro and con: 


Pro: 1. The community is comprehensible, that is, it is rela- 
tively well known to its inhabitants — economically, 
socially, and historically. Planning and planning ad- 
ministration are relatively simple, though not necessarily 
easy. 

2. Communication between the people and their local 
government is direct and quick; reactions can be quickly 
formed and participation quickly organized. 

3. Councils are liable to be less burdened by responsi- 
bilities, so that they can be directly responsible for 
planning instead of having a separate commission to do 
it for them. 


Con: 1. The do-it-yourself philosophy is strong and liable to 
be applied to planning. Furthermore, administration is 
liable to be carried by one or two jacks-of-all-trades, who 
become very competent, but often don’t know where 
their competence stops. 


2. The community is honeycombed with close personal 
relationships which often make planning controls delicate 
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for Councils and distasteful to the officials who have to 
enforce them. 

3. The level of services and improvements is low, money 
is scarce and tends to be spent in maintenance rather than 
in new works. This means that planning is unspectacular 
and concentrates on unseen economies instead of being 
literally visible in, say, efficient traffic systems. 


I do not infer from these that planning becomes either easier 
or more difficult in the small community. It may be both, but 
at any rate conditions are simply different and demand different 
approaches, not big-city hand-me-downs. 

But before I start on my main subject, let me say something 
which still needs to be said, both to small and to not-so-small 
communities: Get yourself professional planning advice. I do 
not intend to argue the case again, but only to remind you that 
planning is only one of the tools of government, and to repeat 
the homely story told by a widely experienced American con- 
sultant: “Many years ago, while I was still in high school, I 
got a summer job in a box factory. The boxes we made were 
beer cases for the local brewery and the bottom of the box was 
made of hardwood. I had purchased a cheap hammer and had 
considerable difficulty driving nails through the hardwood. 
Many of them bent. It was an old-timer working beside me 
who impressed me with the need for a good tool and showed 
me the advantage of a properly weighted hammer with a suit- 
able head. There can be vast differences in the quality of such 
a simple tool as a hammer. During the years that followed I 
never tried to save money by purchasing a cheap tool. This is 
a lesson yet to be learned by many governments”. 

May I make just one suggestion: Don’t be in too big a 
hurry to decide that you can’t afford a planner of your own. 
At the 10,000-20,000 population level it will cost only about 
one percent of your total budget. In B.C. there are several 
communities of 10,000 population which have their own staff, 
including, you may be surprised to know, the “pre-planned” 
town of Kitimat. They have learned that the most important 
thing of all about a planner is that he should be there, on the 
spot, and also that his services in fact cost very little. 


Now, assuming that you have, in one way or another, ob- 
tained planning advice, some of you may feel that the task of 
CPAC is completed. “We’ve hired an expert; let's all go home”. 
If you feel that way, forget it. The task has only begun. Let 


me quote Stewart Bates, President of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation: “The town planner and designer are 
obviously necessary. It is, however, a grave mistake to think 
that the presence of a few of these experts on the municipal 
payroll absolves the remainder of us from any further respon- 
sibility. The town planners you must have, to suggest good 
patterns. But there is a rough road between suggestion and 
performance". 


There is a rough road between plan and performance and 
that road is our business. 


Specifically, what is it that citizens have to contribute? I 
suggest that they have three main functions as far as planning 
is concerned: 


l. to create a better setting for planning. 
9. to make fundamental decisions for planning. 


3. to organize community participation. 


Creating a better setting for planning 


Planning starts in the technical sense when you call in the 
professional planner. But the planner can use only the tools 
which society allows him. Also he is circumscribed by many 
things which might at first seem to have little to do with his 
job. In the first place planning regulations will have no more 
effect than writing letters to Santa Claus, unless they are backed 
by adequate powers, properly used and strictly enforced. You 
cannot, for example, control land subdivision without the power 
to pass proper by-laws. But your planner makes no laws. 
Only you, through established legislation procedures, can do 
that and to that extent the planner and his effectiveness are 
utterly in your hands. 


But so-called “planning tools” are by no means the only 
things affecting planning. Assessment and taxation practices 
can have a profound effect on the actions of the people who 
actually build the community. Some of these practices may 
encourage good planning; some may not. You may have noticed 
that the Royal Architectural Institute, in its enquiry into the 
residential environment, reported that the desirability of taxing 
land only, as distinct from land and improvements, should be 
studied—a fundamental matter and one beyond the planner’s 
responsibility. And what about the laws governing health and 
safety applying to houses? This again is not the planner's 
business, but nothing has more significance for the creation and 
perpetuation of slums. 


And one last and crucial thing. More and more clearly we 
are realizing that the structure of government itself—which, 
paradoxically, is meant to facilitate the good life for its citizens 
—often stands in the way of that objective. I refer, of course, 
to the Dominion-wide plague of Humpty-Dumptyism which 
affects so many communities, large and small: the situation 
which arises when a community overflows arbitrary boundary 
lines and lives thereafter in a state of administrative schizo- 


phrenia. Efficient government is not possible in such circum- 
stances, and neither is efficient planning. 


These problems will constantly remind you that planning 
is merely a part of the process of government and is liable to 
suffer from any defects in that process. But fundamental 
defects cannot be remedied by your planner, who has responsi- 
bilities enough for any man. Here is a field in which a great 
deal can be done to further community development. 


Making fundamental decisions for planning 


I am aware that some civic administrators scornfully deny that 
citizens either should or can make fundamental decisions about 
the planning of their communities. Let me give you, then, the 
considered opinion of John Howard, President of the American 
Institute of Planners, when he said in 1955: “goals . . . must 
represent majority decisions if the plans are to be valid”. “The 
planner must never be put into position to decide the goals for 
his planning. To contribute to a decision by analyzing conse- 
quences and posing realizable alternatives, yes. Even to exert 
the influence of strongly expressed convictions; this, indeed, is 
a professional duty. But planning, and the planner, as a part 
of the structure of government, cannot assume authority with- 
out violating a fundamental principle”. 


Let me add still further to this view by quoting Catherine 
Bauer, one of the best minds in planning. . . every aspect 
of city planning policy comes down, sooner or later, to 
qualitative social decisions, ‘value judgments’ about individual 
needs and preferences, family and community functions, group 
relations and the whole pattern of civic life. Such judgments 
are peculiarly difficult to make in a society as varied and 
changing as ours. . . And the typical experts currently 
employed in this field—builders, financiers, lawyers, administra- 
tors, economists, architects, city planners, engineers—are often 
exceedingly ill-equipped to make such decisions". “The basic 
challenge for ‘planning’ in a democracy is how to transfer some 
of the actual responsibility for decisions to citizens and con- 
sumers themselves.” 


Let us pose a few of these basic questions. First, what kind 
of houses really suit our needs best? Are we blind in our wor- 
ship of the single-family house? What effects do other types 
and layouts have on the raising of children, on the amount and 
use of leisure time, on the form of the community and the 
services which can economically be provided, on family eco- 
nomics? Don’t we need to consider other types, to accommo- 
date the many varieties of family—older people, childless 
couples, single adults? 


Second, is our concept of zoning giving us what we want? 
Do we really want standardized, one-class, one-age group resi- 
dential enclaves run by mother from 8 till 6, five days per 
week? What do they do to our children’s social outlook and 
their concept of life, not to mention our own? Are they the 
best we can do aesthetically? When a large measure of uni- 
formity has been carefully built in, what happens when an area 
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grows old and pressures arise for conversion, apartments, house- 
keeping rooms? Would other forms better resist the inevitable 
or make spontaneous renewal easier? 


Third, what are our community housing policies—or rather, 
lack of them—doing to our communities? What are the social 
effects of the many expedients by which poorer families obtain 
shelter—basement suites, legal and otherwise, slums, auto 
courts, trailers? Would greater public action be “charity” or 
“enlightened self-interest”? How could it be organized and 
administered to avoid yet more segregation by income and the 
stigma of charity? 

The list is endless, but all these questions have one thing in 
common: we need to know in each case what people would 
want if they realized, on one hand, all the possibilities and, on 
the other, the effects and limitations of each. 


But this question has two sides to it: the problem of clari- 
fying and posing the issues and the alternatives, and the prob- 
lems of evolving and organizing participation by the citizens in 
their various roles. 


I am not suggesting by this breakdown that the first is 
purely government’s problem and the second purely the lay- 
man’s. We suffer enough from “departmentality” as it is and 
we need to realize that we are all—government, business and 
citizens at large—merely doing different parts of the same job 
of building communities. I do think, however, that govern- 
ment, as the agency which not only does so much itself in 
constructing the community framework, but also is responsible 
for regulating private activity, must carry most of the respon- 
sibility for posing issues and alternatives. 

It can and should also concern itself with evoking—even 
provoking—responses from its citizens, although organization 
and participation can only come spontaneously from them. In 
that connection, a special word of praise is due to the City of 
Toronto Planning Board for its booklet, "The Changing City". 
This is not only a splendid example of the posing of issues. It 
is much more important as evidence that the city planners see 
their job as only part of the process of self-government and 
really wish to further the whole process as well as their own 
particular part in it. As such, it is a very welcome and healthy 
sign. I hope we will see more efforts like it. 


I am not suggesting, of course, that government on one hand 
and a small group of laymen called CPAC on the other should 
between them make all the basic decisions about community 
development. It is obvious that many forces and interests 
build the city, including a large group whose business is some 
aspect of city building or city servicing—house builders, mort- 
gage companies and utility companies, for example. In addi- 
tion to these large and potent interests there is a host of smaller 
ones. ‘They all, however, represent not so much single interests 
as prime loyalties which are not always in tune with community 
interests as a whole. It must be one of CPAC’s concerns to try 
to involve and reconcile these separate interests with com- 
munity-wide plans and policies—a very difficult and thankless 
task at times, but an essential one. 
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I would also be remiss if I did not mention the role to be 
expected of men in academic and professional life. Their status 
gives them not only special competence but special responsi- 
bility. In Vancouver we have seen the architectural profession, 
in particular, contribute not only to architectural and aesthetic 
matters but to questions involving government, parks, zoning 
and transportation. Similar opportunities for public service, 
not to mention public relations, lie open to the other professions, 
and the community would be much richer if these were grasped. 
We need also the analytical and interpretative contributions of 
social scientists, such as the economist and the sociologist; but 
might I make a special plea for help from even more scholarly 
types—philosophers and students of history, for example? 
Annoying as it might be on occasion, especially to “practical” 
types, to have more questions posed than answers given, we 
cannot expect to get the “right” answer unless we have first 
asked the “right” question. And have we nothing to learn 
from history? 


We should want to participate in the planning of our com- 
munities just as we insist on participating in the design of our 
own houses. One is merely an extension of the other. And we 
might well reflect that if we do not make the decisions, for 
ourselves, others will do it for us. 


Organizing community participation 


Let us assume for the moment that you are in agreement with 
your planner on plans for the community. Then your third 
task is to bring them, full force, to the attention of as many 
citizens as possible and try to obtain their active support. This 
is far from being the mechanical task which some seem to think. 
It is not just that there are times when the community seems 
completely inert and indifferent, or that no planning issue can 
compete with the local football score. It is simply that it is 
most difficult to penetrate very widely into a body as varied in 
its interests as the human community. To do this, you must 
bring to the community a cross-section of itself —which is what 


CPAC should strive to be. 


But it also helps if you approach your problem analytically, 
and specifically this means at least three things: 


l. You must know, or get to know, your communiLy 
through its interests and organizations. Their name is 
legion—business, social, recreational, cultural, educational, 
political and so on. They cover the community spectrum, 
and so, in a sense, does planning, so that potential interest 
always lies waiting to be ignited by the man who knows 
where to apply the match. 


2. You must know your facts and the counter argu- 
ments. Remember Newton'slaw? “To every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction." That is true for social 
as well as physical forces. Then having arrayed your 
facts and pin-pointed your targets you must talk, private- 
ly and publicly, write, advertise, broadeast and debate 


to the end of your ability. And perhaps I will be forgiven 
if I say two things. First, we should deliberately court 
controversy, not avoid it. Perhaps planners and devotees 
of planning tend to be rather earnest and studious types 
and flamboyance does not come naturally. But that 
need not blind us to two facts: that controversy not only 
indicates interest—it also creates it and new ideas often 
have to be hammered out, white-hot, on the anvil of 
disagreement; and that the public loves boldness and 
colour in à man. Second, you might consider whether 
we do not tend to be a little egocentric in our attitude 
towards other interests. Our first impulse may be to try 
to bring the light to them and try to convert them to 
our way, but may we not achieve the same end if we ask 
them to bring their message to us? 


3. It seems to me, however, that the most important 
thing of all in the job of mobilization is to spot the 
individuals who can act as community catalysts. A com- 
munity can do almost anything it really sets its mind to, 
but it needs leaders or catalysts to precipitate action. And 
one of your jobs is to find and stimulate them. You can 
never tell where you will find them or what manner of 
men they will be. Of two such catalysts known to me, 
one is a clerk in a federal agency and the other is a 
Norwegian blueberry farmer, who would die if anyone 
ever described him as a leader, far less a catalyst! But 
when you find such men you can go a long, long way. 


There, then, is my formula for getting the community into 
the act: locate your quarry in their various habitats; find the 
key individuals; and wow them or woo them with all you’ve got. 

Perhaps, however, I should end with the thought which 
sparked this second section—the matter of agreement with your 
planner. You don’t have to agree with him, though it is to be 
hoped that generally you will. But the question is a two-sided 
one. First, your planner, having studied any problem at length 
should be in possession of the relevant facts and his training 
should enable him to interpret and utilize them. Your plain 
duty, both to him and to your objective, is first to get your 
facts straight. Nothing so annoys a planner—or anyone else— 
as to be opposed by his friends on erroneous grounds. To quote 
a famous saying, “It aint so much the things we don’t know 
that gets us into trouble as the things we know that aint so”. 
On the other hand, it sometimes seems that planners expect 
uncritical support and are offended even by constructive criti- 
cism. In this respect they could learn a lot from lawyers who 
learn to take disagreement and even defeat without recrimi- 
nation. But obviously both parties must learn the art of co- 
operation, the laymen by being as painstaking about facts and 
conclusions as the planner must be, the planner by realizing 
that a willing ally and a “stooge” are not the same thing. 

It is, of course, very easy for me to stand here and advise 
you about what is, in its actual performance, a most difficult 
task. But don't tell me that I'm asking you to do the im- 
possible. I’ve seen these things done on a small scale and to see 
what can be done on a large scale we need only look to the 


magnificent example of Philadelphia. There, among many other 
excellent citizens' organizations, the Citizens' Council on City 
Planning deserves very special mention. This body is described 
as "a review and consulting body which now represents one 
hundred and fifty community organizations", and its specific 
job is to organize citizen participation in the planning process. 
Of its many activities the most outstanding is certainly its 
annual review of the city's $800 million capital works program, 
which embraces all facilities from street improvements to parks, 
swimming pools and health centres. This program is prepared 
by the City Planning Commission, but is reviewed by the Citi- 
zens' Council before City Council acts on it. Last year the 
Citizens group suggested 89 changes in the program (88 of 
them major changes) of which 75 were adopted by the City 
Council. This is not duplication of work but careful and inde- 
pendent review in support of it, and is apparently so highly 
regarded by the City Council that it has given considerable 
financial support to it in recent years. It must be admitted that 
this organization arose as a reaction to very unsavoury political 
conditions in Philadelphia and fits in logically to the typically 
American structure of the City's government, but it cannot be 
denied that a tool has been forged which enables local govern- 
ment to operate with extraordinary effectiveness in an almost 
copy book democratic fashion. It is reassuring to have concrete 
evidence, in the face of so many jeremiads about the short- 
comings of democracy, that democracy can work so well. Are 
we to assume that what Philadelphia can do, we cannot? Or 
is it that our government, by and large, is so sound and satis- 
factory that we can see no need to improve it? Or can it be 
that time, work and individual thinking are three hardships 
which we cannot endure? 


The Challenge 


Now let us detach ourselves and look again at the whole 
problem of community development. Can we honestly say 
that we are building the communities we want? Have we 
abolished noise and danger? Are we providing housing com- 
patible with human dignity for all our citizens? Do our cities 
control our automobiles, or do the automobiles run our cities? 
Can business and industry be assured of the same efficiency 
outside their gates as they create inside? Have we insisted on 
beauty as we build? 


Here we are, a pampered society, which wakes up each 
morning, as it were, to find new manna on the ground, satisfy- 
ing more desires than even our fathers ever dreamed of. And 
what is it doing? It is giving us an entirely false sense of 
independence—until the TV tube burns out or the frig. breaks 
down. The city is increasingly becoming a mere convenience, 
а, service centre which satisfies our wants, rather than our needs, 
with all the warmth and solicitude of a coke-machine. 


If that is all we expect from our communities, fine. Stand 
aside and let the engineers and technicians get to work. If not, 
then we need to rediscover the meaning of one of the most 
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fundamental words in the human vocabulary: “community”—a 
means by which we can live richer lives than we can achieve 
as individuals or as families. 


This is the problem which our own progress has created, and 
we can meet it in several ways. We can ignore it and go our 
individual ways, disowning and neglecting our communities, 
patching them when we have to and running away from them 
when we can. Like the sorcerer’s broom they will not stop for 
us, but will develop in their own way, moulded by the strongest 


and given money and power would make our communities effi- 
cient, even beautiful. But would they truly be ours? Would 
they really be communities? Would we still be responsible men 
worthy of our freedom? 


But surely we can do what we must—grasp the tangled 
threads again and work out new patterns for our communities, 
which reflect our better selves. It will not be easy and the most 
difficult part of it is that it must be self-imposed. We are not 
threatened by forces which evoke heroic responses, such as those 


forces to their own profit, while the citizen plays the part of 
the ham in the sandwich. 


made in our time by the Israelis and the Finns. Our task is 
more difficult. We must diagnose, prescribe and take our medi- 
cine of our own choice. There is no greater task and none so 
revealing. 


Or we could presumably hand it over to able and self- 
assured men who would make value-judgments on our behalf, 


TWO HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS PRESENTED AT CONFERENCE 


Dr. Albert Rose of Toronto and Mr. Burroughs Pelletier of Quebec City were presented with Honorary Member- 


ships at the Conference Dinner. 


In making the presentation to Dr. Rose, Mr. Simard said: “Dr. Rose’s association with planning goes back 
to the early days of the Citizens’ Housing Committee in the mid-forties. He has been active in many aspects of 
housing and planning, and was an important member of the Citizens’ Advisory Council when it was formed in 1948. 
He served as a National Councillor of CPAC in its formative years, has been Chairman of the Ontario Division 
and he was a member of its Executive for about ten years. Не is the author of Recent Park Sours—A Srupy IN 
SLUM CLEARANCE. At present he is a Professor of Social Work at the University of Toronto and is a member of the 


Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority. 


Turning to Mr. Pelletier, the President pointed out that he was a McGill graduate in Civil Engineering and 
had been a member of the Expeditionary Force as a lieutenant in the Canadian Engineers during World War I. 
He traced his professional career and noted that he was appointed to his present position, Director of the Pro- 
vincial Planning Service for the Province of Quebec, in 1944. The President said: “Mr. Pelletier has devoted a 
great part of his life to planning problems especially within his own Province of Quebec. His contribution has been 
far beyond that dictated by his position. Indeed, it might be said that it is due to the devotion of public servants 
such as Mr. Pelletier that the people of Quebec exhibit such a lively and sustained interest in community planning.” 
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presidential address: 


Jacques Simard 


( Delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Association) 


My dear friends and fellow members of the Community 
Planning Association of Canada: 


It is a great honour indeed and a privilege for me to be here 
this morning to attend my first Annual General Meeting of the 
Association as the National President. 


For those of you who haven’t met me before, I would like 
to boast of having been a member of the Association for a long 
time, and part of its Executive on various occasions over a 
number of years. At one stage I commuted between Montreal 
and Ottawa three times a week, acting in the capacity of 
National Director, and later I had the privilege of being a 
member of the National Council. 


Following this rather intense period with CPAC, I have 
drifted away into many other aspects of community planning 
in my own city and province. 


I was rather amazed therefore, but I cannot say dismayed, 
when I was approached in April last year by a delegation from 
the National Council, asking me to assume the appointment of 
President of this Association. I gave the matter some very 
serious thought (and you can imagine why) because I felt that 
in taking on this assignment, I was assuming a duty of great 
importance to the Association at this particular time. 


This Association started in 1947 with a meeting of a number 
of interested citizens who felt that something drastic and 
definite had to be done to guide the growth of our communities. 
After the war, great expansion took place in this country—- 
not only to allow for the rehabilitation of our soldiers returning 
from the war, but also to house and administer the large number 
of new Canadians who were immigrating to Canada. It was 
quite evident that Canadian cities and towns would have to 
employ professional planners to prepare comprehensive plans 
for their development. Citizens would have to be made aware 
of this need, and made to understand the benefits of sound 
urban planning. 


Thus the Community Planning Association of Canada was 
formed. The object of this Association was to bring to the 
attention of the people all over the country, the great need 
for planning and for trained planning staffs. 


The people of Canada owe a great deal to those far-thinking 
gentlemen who met in 1947, for the Association they founded 
has contributed much to Canadian planning. Most of our cities 
now have professional planning assistance. Public awareness 
of the importance of urban planning has increased considerably. 
Over 5,000 people regularly receive the publications of the 
Community Planning Association and take part in its program. 
CPAC can be proud of its record. 


However, it must be obvious to everyone here that the cities 
and towns of Canada are not yet beautiful, safe and satisfying 


places in which to live. Our larger cities are slowly but surely 
tackling this problem. But the smaller communities across the 
country are lagging behind. They are beset with financial 
difficulties. They are in need of professional assistance. In 
some cases it is simply a question of letting the citizens in 
these places know that facilities are available to help them 
solve their difficulties. Ugliness and inefficiency are no less un- 
desirable in a community of 5,000 people than they are in a 
metropolitan area of two million. 


It is for this reason that your National Council picked for 
the 1960 National Planning Conference, the theme: Planning 
for the Smaller Communities. 


I am happy to be able to tell you that this choice has been 
fully justified. This year we have more representatives of citizen 
planning boards and provincial planning authorities attending 
the Conference than ever before. We are reaching a new public 
and succeeding in what is, after all, the fundamental aim of 
CPAC—the encouragement of public understanding of, and 
participation in, the process of community planning. 


I have tried to supply, for your information, as many papers 
as I could to give you the background for this Annual General 
Meeting. You have the Minutes of last year’s meeting, all of 
last year’s Resolutions, the amended Constitution, the Financial 
Report, a list of the present National Council and Chairmen of 
Divisions, and brief reports from Divisions of the highlights of 
their activities over the past year. All of these should give you 
some idea of the progress we have made. 

You will note that one of last year’s resolutions stated that 
one full afternoon should be set aside early in the Conference 
for the Annual General Meeting. However, your National 
Council decided that this year we should carry out a critical 
analysis of our own organization, with a view to arriving at a 
policy which we will follow in the immediate future. We were 
most anxious to have as many members as possible take part in 
these deliberations. We also felt that we should not conclude 
the Annual General Meeting until this analysis was made. Two 
hours have been allotted for our meeting this morning. How- 
ever, the afternoon has been left completely free so that, if 
necessary, we can continue the meeting at that time. It is 
most important that every member who has a constructive 
viewpoint to contribute should do so, in order that our policy 
in 1961 will be a true expression of the feelings of the member- 


ship of CPAC. 


The other resolutions made at last year’s Annual General 
Meeting have received the careful study of your National 
Council. Indeed, the theme for this Conference arose from 
one of those resolutions. With the number of municipal and 
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provincial officials and members of citizen planning boards who 
have joined in our meetings here, I am sure that the thoughts 
reflected in last year’s resolutions will bear fruit. 


This year we have tried to increase our publicity program. 
In the early spring we published a pamphlet called “CPAC” 
which gave the background, organization and aims of the 
Association. You, of course, have all had a copy, but we have 
made a much wider distribution outside the Association, Ap- 
proximately 11,000 copies of this pamphlet have been distri- 
buted. 


Two double issues of the Community PLANNING Review 
are being published this year. You have received the first one. 
The next issue will come out before the end of the year. We 
hope every issue of this Review will become more interesting 
to our readers. We are printing approximately 6,000 copies of 
each issue so that we can distribute it to a large number of 
influential citizens who are not yet members of the Association. 
It is most important that we get our material into the hands 
of the Mayors and Reeves of every Canadian Municipality, the 
Planning Boards, the newspapers, the members of the Builders’ 
Association, the Housing Authorities, and particularly, to the 
Ministers and Deputy Ministers of Municipal Affairs in all our 
provinces, as well as to the officers of many other citizens’ 
organizations, 


I feel that in 1961 our most important task should be to 
enlarge the sphere of influence of CPAC. The most effective 
way of doing this is to step up the activity in our local Branches 
and Divisions, and to form new Branches across the country. 
We now have Divisions in eight of our ten Provinces. We hope 
to have Divisions in the other two provinces before the end of 
1961. A new Branch has been successfully established in the 
Fraser River Valley, and steering committees are in operation 
in Hamilton and Regina. Interest has been shown in the 
establishment of Branches in Oakville, at the Lakehead and in 
Saint John, New Brunswick. There are many other cities and 
towns across Canada which would benefit greatly from the 


formation of active Branches of the Community Planning 
Association. 


You, who are here today, know that planning is essential 
to the orderly development of our cities and towns. You are 
also aware that intelligent support by the general public is 
imperative if the planning process is to function smoothly. 
CPAC is the organization which can gather this vital public 
support. I call on each one of you to become a leader in your 
own community and play a forceful and constructive role in 
the work of your organization—the Community Planning 
Association of Canada. 


Je suis sûr que vous avez saisi la portée de ce que je viens 
de vous dire dans notre langue soeur. 

J'aimerais cependant insister sur un point; en francais, on se 
méprend assez facilement sur le mot “urbanisme” auquel on 
donne trop souvent le sens restreint du beau dans la ville. 


Le mot anglais de "planning" est beaucoup plus large et 
Dieu sait si nous avons besoin de "planification". Que ce soit 
au palier de la petite ville ou au niveau déjà angoissant de la 
métropole, il faut une planification qui envisage l'avenir au 
lieu d'un vague urbanisme (sens courant) qui ne fait que 
replatrer les dégàts dus au manque de planification du passé. 


Qu'on réfléchisse à ceci: le rapport Gordon (1957) dans son 
tableau 9, page 39, "L'habitation et le capital social", nous 
donne les chiffres suivants quant aux populations de demain 
(en milhers) : 


1951 8263 
1965 14269 
1970 16292 
1975 18506 


1980 21010 
L'éloquence de ces chiffres est telle que personne n'hésitera 
à apprécier le travail que nous de l'ACU nous imposons pour 
répandre la connaissance de la planification. 
Ceci rejoint ce que j'ai dit en anglais et nous encourage à 
poursuivre notre oeuvre. 


CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE MOTOR AGE 


C. T. Brunner 
Director of Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited, 
London, England 


... Many years ago it became clear in Britain that if the con- 
urbations were to be checked from continuing to sprawl indis- 
criminately, it would be essential to provide places to live and 
work away from them. The building of the new towns to ac- 
commodate the overspill population is widely considered a 
noteworthy contribution to community planning. I should 
like very briefly to discuss them since they are the only places 
in Britain which are now planning for very real expansion in 
the near future. 


New Towns 


The first experiment with a new town was Letchworth Garden 
City, which goes back nearly sixty years, but although that 
aroused much interest and support, it was dependent upon the 
enthusiasm and initiative of private citizens, and only one other 
new town—Welwyn—was built before the last war. In 1946, 
however, under the New Towns Act, the Government took the 
lead in sponsoring new towns and assumed financial responsi- 
hility for them. Since then, 15 new towns have been started, 
eight of them at distances of between 20 and 30 miles of 
London, four in other parts of England, and three in Scotland. 


It is, I think, important to understand the machinery for 
creating new towns, for therein lies the key to their success. 
The Government appoints as its agent a New Town Develop- 
ment Corporation, with its own experts, with strong executive 
powers to plan and carry out comprehensive development. 
Most of the money needed is advanced by the Government on 
60-year loans repayable in full at current rates of interest. In 
the early years, before its capital investments bear fruit, the 
Corporation can incur deficits. Incidentally, a major reason 
why the parallel movement to take overspill population by 
expanding existing small towns has not enjoyed a comparable 
measure of success is that in their case similar provisions have 
not been made to bridge the difficult transitional period, and 
small town local authorities are ill-equipped to undertake heavy 
capital expenditure which does not produce immediate returns. 


The fundamental conception of the new towns is that they 
are not suburbs, but self-contained communities in which people 
have their occupations as well as their homes within easy reach 
of each other, and separated from other towns by encircling 
green belts. There are difficulties in attaining this ideal and 
the demand for housing is so intense that quite a large number 
of people, who work in London, live in the nearer new towns, 
while often the children of people working in the new towns 
get jobs in London. 


a panel discussion 


All the new towns are built around the nucleus of existing 
communities varying in size from under 100 inhabitants to some 
25,000 in the case of the scattered settlement of Basildon to 
the east of London. The original population of London’s eight 
new towns was under 100,000 and they are planned, when 
development is complete, to house over 475,000, for the most 
part in terraced houses with small gardens. There is no stand- 
ard size for a new town; those round London are larger than 
elsewhere and have population targets ranging between fifty 
to eighty thousand, although two are much smaller than this. 
Already 180,000 inhabitants from London have been absorbed 
and some 48,000 people are employed in the new factories. 


The new towns presented unique opportunities to design 
roads and buildings capable of meeting the complex require- 
ments of modern traffic as an integral part of the lay-out. In 
all of them, considerations of traffic volume and flow have been 
a major factor in determining the location of industry, housing 
and commercial centres. The pattern of roads which has been 
evolved in the Clydeside overspill town of Cumbernauld, which 
is in the early stages of construction, is particularly interesting, 
and is based on a traffic flow hierarchy. Thus, a vehicle from 
one of the housing areas, proceeding to a point outside the 
town, would use first the local development road leading into 
a feeder or ring road, and then join one of the radial roads at a 
major junction and so gain access to a national trunk road. 
The scale of this road system presents considerable problems 
visually and careful attention to landscaping and the planting 
of tree belts is necessary to prevent the town as a living place 
being submerged. 

Segregation of traffic has been widely adopted. Again, in 
Cumbernauld, a completely separate system of pedestrian paths 
is planned throughout the town, while, conversely, footpaths 
will not be sited along main roads. In Harlow, which was 
started in 1947, special pedestrian and cycle ways have been 
provided, and their success can be judged from the fact there 
has never been a fatal road accident in the town. 


It would be misleading, however, to suggest that in all 
cases the new town planners foresaw the extent to which the 
motor vehicle would become part of our life, and in many cases 
the scale of parking spaces and garages has proved inadequate. 
Harlow, for instance, started with only one garage for every 
five houses. We have learned the hard way: the plans for 
Cumbernauld include one garage or parking space for every 
house, with additional visitors’ parking in the housing areas. 
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The planners of the new towns aimed at producing a healthy, 
attractive environment, convenience, spaciousness and good 
living conditions, on sites carefully selected as efficient locations 
for modern industry and business, All the new towns, except 
Cumbernauld, are built on the neighbourhood principle, each 
area having its own school and local shops with communal facili- 
ties and larger shops in the town centres. The pedestrian shop- 
ping precincts in some of London's new towns are even patron- 
ised by customers from the suburbs and elsewhere, who are 
attracted by the prospect of being able to find convenient 
parking places adjoining the town centres, and of being able 
to shop in safety and peace. 


There are, of course, problems. One criticism that does 
have some justification is that the new towns have so far failed 
to attract a cross-section of society, and more houses suitable 
for the higher income groups ought to be provided. At first 
sight the new towns may appear bleak, but one must not dis- 
count the fact that with time the whole landscape will mellow 
and improve. Some families who move to them find difficulty 
in settling down; the women in particular miss their friends and 
the old familiar background. Nevertheless it is interesting that 
a recent enquiry at one town showed that only one per cent 
of the new families had left because they did not like living 
there. 


One outstanding advantage of new town planning is that 
it offers what amounts to a “carte blanche", so that compre- 
hensive development is possible. Existing towns or cities are 
faced with the enormous task of tackling renovation or devel- 
opment piecemeal. New towns are the most important solution, 
so far, to Britain's urban problems. Other means will also be 
found. The borough council of Bilston, a town in the Midlands, 
with a population of some 35,000, is considering the compulsory 
purchase of the entire town centre and of leasing it to a 
development company. This project, if it materialises, may 
well point à way to the future. 


Frederick G. Gardiner, Q.C. 
Chairman, Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 


(Illness unfortunately prevented Mr. Gardiner from attending the 
Conference; his speech was read by Е. Joseph Cornish, Q.C., 
Vice-President of CPAC.) 


What has the motor vehicle done to our cities and towns? The 
fact is that the motor vehicle has made our cities and towns 
what they are, and if we are not careful it may wreck them. 

In Metropolitan Toronto there are more motor vehicles per 
capita than in any city on the North American continent, except 
Detroit and Los Angeles. There are about five million motor 
vehicles in Canada; over half a million of these are domiciled in 
Metropolitan Toronto. And, in addition, there are 150,000 
more domiciled in Peel, York and Ontario counties, which are 
the three counties adjacent to Metro. 


This terrific number of motor vehicles makes a remarkable 
contribution to the economy and prosperity of this area, and 
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at the same time is a caravan that causes a great deal of trouble. 
On one side of Metro is the General Motors plant at Oshawa; 
on the other side is the Ford plant at Oakville. The combined 
production of these two plants amounts to nearly 300,000 motor 
vehicles a year. This is the centre of motor vehicle manufac- 
turing and also is the area in which the heaviest motor vehicle 
traffic occurs. 


The 150,000 cars that stream into the downtown area of the 
city every day represent a lot of noise and fumes. But they 
also mean many thousands of dollars in gasoline, oil, tires, 
repairs, body maintenance and parking. 


There are 32,000 people employed in Canada in automobile 
manufacturing, with an annual payroll of $180 million. Retail 
sales amount to over $1.5 billion a year. Over $.5 billion is 
collected by the provincial governments in Canada for licence 
fees and gasoline tax every year. Thousands of workers are 
employed in the construction and maintenance of highways 
which are being built at a rate in excess of $1 billion a year. 


And the . . 


excise taxes of $150 million per year. 


. federal government . . . collects sales and 


Our planners estimate that within fifteen years the popu- 
lation of motor vehicles in Metro will amount to 1.5 million— 
three times the number today. 


I cite these statistics not to bore you, or confuse you, but 
to amaze you. 


There has been no invention in the history of time which 
has contributed so much to the economic and social develop- 
ment of the North American continent as the motor vehicle. 
When the internal combustion engine was installed in a buggy, 
it started the motor vehicle on its phenomenal journey; that 
invention has changed our whole world of living in less than 
half a century. The motor vehicle progressed through small 
scale production until Henry Ford invented his production line 
and placed a motor vehicle within reach of almost every family, 
however modest its income. 


With the creation of national, state and provincial highways, 
the motor truck became the carrier of a very large portion of 
the goods and merchandise distributed throughout the nation. 
For a long time, with a fantastic lack of imagination, the rail- 
ways forfeited much of their traffic to the tractor-trailer. But, 
as highways became more crowded and overnight distances 
became longer, the tractor climbed on the back of the flat car 
to create the "Piggy Back", and the railways got into the high- 
way transport business. 


The miracle of mobility really became apparent at the end 
of the last Great War, in 1945, with little or no warning that it 
would assume its present gigantic proportions. 


The motor vehicle, with its fantastic contribution to the 
economic development of the North American continent, is 
becoming a Frankenstein; we look with apprehension towards 
the day when all of the motor vehicles trying to manoeuvre 
around our city streets will get in the way of each other and 


will become immobile, freezing all of our activities as the ice 
age did thousands of years ago. 


This sounds fantastic, but it is not fantastic. In our civil 
defence operations in Metropolitan Toronto, we devised a 
complete system of evacuation. All highways were numbered 
and coloured to indicate the direction the motor vehicle popu- 
lation should move in the event of the dropping of an atomic 
bomb.  Lieutenant-General Graham was appointed by the 
federal government to make a careful investigation into civil 
defence organizations and into the possibility of the evacuation 
of a city the size of Metro. We were unceremoniously told 
that we had been wasting our time, that to attempt an evacu- 
ation of this type would be to create a worse and certain 
disaster. In the fleeting space of a few minutes the roads 
would be so jammed with motor vehicles that none of them 
could move, and it would have been better if their occupants 
had stayed in bed, or got up and gone down into the cellar. 


As a matter of fact, on some of our highways today, all you 
need is a rear end collision and in five or ten minutes the traffic 
will pile up for fifteen miles. 


With all of these motor vehicles funneling down into a 
vortex in the centre of the city, we are spending millions and 
millions of dollars to bring more and more expressways and 
parkways into the centre of the city. These expressways are 
filled with motor vehicles the day they are opened, and imme- 
diately you have to spend an equivalent amount of money to 
park them after they arrive at their destination. Every metro- 
politan city is faced with the same problem whether it is New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles or Toronto. 


But we are also faced with the simple fact that the motor 
vehicle is here, and will continue to arrive here year after year 
in increasing numbers. And it would be a tragedy for our 
economy and employment if anything happened to substantially 
stop the production, distribution, as well as the servicing, of 
an increasing number of motor vehicles. 


Whether we like it or not, we have to provide adequate 
facilities for the motor vehicle to carry our people, and for 
the motor trucks to carry the goods, wares and merchandise 
which are the products of our factories and the life blood of 
this industrial and commercial city. By the same token, it is a 
fallacy to think that the problem can be solved by building an 
ever-increasing number of arterial highways that are filled the 
day they are opened. 


What is essential is a fundamental system of highways and 
expressways to move motor vehicles, goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, and, at the same time, an adequate rapid transit 
system to handle the people who must be moved around every 
day to and from work, and to and from an infinite number of 
destinations for an infinite number of purposes. 


As a matter of fact, in respect of any industry or commercial 
institution today, no matter how fine a building it may have 
in which to manufacture, display and sell an infinite variety of 
merchandise, it cannot succeed unless it has adequate parking 
and transit facilities. As evidence of what I say, you now see 


the thousands of supermarkets, shopping centres and shopping 
plazas growing up around the perimeter of every central city, 
so that mother and father on Thursday and Friday nights can 
pile into the car and buy all their wet and dry groceries for a 
whole week. 


In the struggle to solve the problem of transportation we 
have two diametrically opposed theories: one is propounded by 
the motor vehicle manufacturers, the Ontario Motor League 
and other associations, who say more and more highways are 
the solution; on the other hand we have the transit engineers 
who say, "Stop building highways, derrick the people out of 
their motor cars and force them on to the street cars and 
subways." 


Public transit experts collect statistics by the hours, and 
argue until they are blue in the fare box. They say, with great 
profundity, that the automobile now carries only 1.7 passengers 
and that it will soon be carrying only 1.2 passengers. If you 
follow their arguments to their illogical conclusion, there will 
be a time when the automobile will be carrying only half a 
passenger! As a matter of fact, the way some people drive now, 
you would think that day had already arrived! 


On the other hand, it is obvious that the automobile and 
the millions of dollars spent on freeways will not solve the 
problem. In Los Angeles, where hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent on freeways and expressways, there was a man 
who hitched a trailer to his car and, when asked what the 
trailer was for, he said, “Well, you know I have to have some- 
where to live while I'm looking for a place to park". 


Every rapid transit system in North America, as the motor 
vehicle has become the convenient and prestige mode of travel, 
finds itself on the horns of a dilemma. Its street cars and buses 
are endeavouring to carry passengers on highways which are so 
cluttered up with other vehicles that they are far from being 
rapid. As the cost of rapid transit increases, the fares go up. 
Every time the fares go up there is a substantial loss of passen- 
gers to the motor vehicle. If you increase the fares you lose 
your passengers; if you do not increase the fares you go broke. 


Now there is a realization, at least in Metropolitan Toronto, 
that à system of subways and rapid transit must be built, 
although it is tremendously expensive. The simple fact is that 
a rapid transit system is just as much an essential metropolitan 
municipal service as an adequate water supply, an adequate 
sewage disposal system, and adequate schools. 


The inevitable trend now is for the taxpayers to subsidize 
the extension of our rapid transit systems including subways, 
bus lines, trolley coaches, as well as the remaining street car 
lines which cannot be eventually eliminated. 


In the city of New York, with a 15-cent fare, the transit 
system, on an operating basis, can break itself even each year. 
This involves the subsidization of the system by the city of 
New York, with its taxpayers paying all expenses for extensions 
and improvements which are required from time to time. 


That is the direction in which we appear to be going in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 
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(The following is a summary of Mr. Pearson’s remarks.) 


If man refuses to master his instruments, they will master him. 
If we do not have some image of the cities and the towns that 
our society wishes to create, that confusion in our culture will 
be reflected in our surroundings. If our values favour our 
mechanical devices then our people will be puzzled by the sub- 
ordination of quality in our cities and towns to the problems 
of quantity—shifting numbers of cars about from place to place 
without much idea of purpose or objectives. If we continue to 
neglect all other means of transport except motor cars, their 
dominance will bring about their own downfall; but in between 
times our whole environment will suffer. And then the age of 
plenty will be instead the age of abundant problems. Aside 
from defence, most of our budgets now go into transport. But 
of the consequences of this pavement building there is little 
reckoning. 


In the motor age, we are too busy building miniature Man- 
hattans in our older centres to care much about the strangula- 
tion of their hearts. We are too busy locating gas-stations and 
road improvements, too busy paving parking lots to see how 


the motor age is steadily destroying our neighbourhoods, how 
the motor car is opening up the structure of our cities and 
scattering the pieces broadcast over the land. We are so 
dominated by the cracker-barrel attitudes of the small town 
and its homespun philosophy that we forget the facts of life 
in the motor age: that the cities will sprawl and engulf the small 
communities about them; that the independent small towns will 
have their isolation blasted away and their form radically 
altered by a new highway and a new interchange; that shortly 
most of us will live neither in cities nor small towns, but instead 
in the sprawling metropolitan growths as yet un-named and 
un-formed. 

The planning of our nation is being done mostly in all 
innocence, by the highway builders; unless we reconcile their 
attitudes with those of the land-use planners, our plans will be 
sterile and our efforts frustrated. The community of the future 
is to be expected where a new junction is built and where a 
litter of highway commercial uses has appeared around a new 
junction. 

The rush hour problem, the challenge of vast numbers of 
motor cars—these are insoluble, regarded as problems in iso- 
lation. They must be seen as questions of our basic philosophy: 
What kind of cities and towns do we want for the motor age? 
What kind of people are we planning for? 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAYS 
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It is indeed an honour to have the privilege of addressing the 
CPAC; in this still young and fast-growing country, we must 
recognize the importance of good, sound development design 
in both urban and rural areas. Too often in the past, we have 
extended and built with no thought of the more distant future, 
and with no adequate provision for, or consideration of, such 
essential services as parks, playing fields, schools, churches, 
transportation, conservation of natural assets and economy of 
arable land. 


Surely the time has come when we should develop and 
build with a real appreciation of the needs of a community, 
with a realization that there is a limit to the amount of land 
available, and with sober thought as to the future—not next 
year or the year after, but fifty, seventy-five or one hundred 
years hence. Your Association is concerned with these matters 
—important today, and of greater importance in the future of 
our country. I hope that, in your various provinces and com- 
munities, you are getting the support which you so well deserve. 
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What can I say that may be of interest and benefit to you? 
Perhaps it would not be amiss to remind you of the effect that 
the Great Lakes system, and I include in that the St. Lawrence 
River, has had on the development of communities, not only 
along its shores, but also in that far greater area which com- 
prises the Great Lakes basin. 


In the earliest days, in this rough and rugged new country, 
it was only by the use of lakes and rivers that explorers were 
able to penetrate to the heart of the continent. It was along 
the shores of these lakes and rivers that the first settlements 
were made: Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Kingston, Detroit 
and many others. The great distances, the rough terrain, lack 
of men and material, made road-building a long and difficult 
operation. What more natural, but, that our forebears should 
use a natural facility for transportation which was at their 
very door—the rivers and lakes? But at many places, and 
particularly in the St. Lawrence river between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal, there was a series of vicious, snarling rapids that 


made impossible, or very hazardous, the passage of any craft. 
In the Niagara River, the falls were an insurmountable barrier. 


The task of portaging cargoes of furs from the interior to 
the coast, and of carrying supplies from the St. Lawrence ocean 
ports to the settlements on the Great Lakes, was onerous and 
slow. As these settlements became more numerous and the 
traffic increased, small canals, first as little as two feet deep, 
were built around the rapids to permit the movement of the 
bateaux and canoes, fully laden, from one lake or quiet water 
to another. As time went on, these canals were improved, re- 
routed, deepened, and larger locks installed to accommodate 
larger ships, until now we have a system linking the Great Lakes, 
Superior and Michigan, with the oceans of the world. One 
great obstacle, however, could not be overcome: the Northern 
Winter; rivers were frozen, the lakes were rough and dangerous, 
and, as the settlements increased, roads were necessary and 
gradually were built to parallel the waterways. However, as 
the population grew and the land grants, which had been con- 
fined first to the waterfront, were extended into the hinterland, 
townships were laid out with road allowances, and these, as the 
farms took shape, were developed to meet the needs of the 
pioneer. 

Before long, a country store or a tavern would open, at a 
crossroad, to serve a few of these pioneer families and, in many 
cases, this was the beginning of what is now a thriving town 
or city. Then, the need for faster travel brought the railway, 
usually built to serve existing communities. But, in long 
stretches where as yet no communities existed, service facilities 
for the rolling stock and for track maintenance had to be 
established at fixed distances; here again, communities grew up 
—railway towns, they were called. And, still later, as the great 
wealth of our mineral and other natural resources was un- 
covered, communities were established in the mining areas and, 
hence, the mining towns. 

But the point I wish to make is that the first, the “father”, 
so to speak, of all these types of towns, cities or townships, was 
the early settlers’ community on the waterfront; and the great 
rivers and lakes which served the French explorer and fur 
trader, the United Empire loyalist and the British pioneer, are 
today still serving, and are now influencing greatly, millions of 
people in the great cities and numerous towns in which you 
here are interested. 

I said a moment ago that we now had a system which linked 
the Great Lakes with the oceans of the world. By that I meant 
that ocean vessels with a draft of 25 feet may now make their 
way from salt water to Lake Erie. Within a year or two, when 
the Americans have completed the deepening of channels in the 
St. Clair and Detroit rivers, these same vessels will be able to 
reach Chicago, Port Arthur and Fort William. They can do 
so now, of course, but they must first lighten their cargo, because 
some sections in the St. Clair and Detroit rivers have only a 
depth of about 20 feet... . 

You may be interested to know that just over 70% of the 
cost of this project was borne by Canada, and just under 30% 
by the United States. Five of the locks are on the Canadian 
side of the waterway, and two on the American side. 


Prior to 1959, deep-draft lake vessels could get from the 
West into Lake Ontario, but there, they had to tranship their 
cargoes into the smaller canallers for passage through the 
14-foot canals from Prescott to Montreal. The American trade 
usually transshipped at Buffalo into barges which went through 
the shallow-draft Erie Canal to east coast American ports, or, 
from Buffalo, grain was carried by train to American ports. 
Now, the large lake ships, of course, can carry their full load 
straight from the Head of the Lakes through to Montreal or 
further East, where elevators have been, or are being, built for 
storage and transfer of the grain to ocean vessels. Of course, 
as time goes on, perhaps more and more of the foreign grain 
trade will be carried in ocean ships from the Head of the Lakes 
ports straight to foreign destinations. 


In 1959, the last year for which statistics are available, there 
was moved through the St. Lawrence canals between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, both ways, 2044 million tons of cargo; 
through the Welland Canal, 2715 million tons. . . . 


From these figures, you will appreciate that an area far 
beyond the lakes is served by this great waterway. You will 
appreciate also that such tonnage of material being handled 
and much of it processed in the Great Lakes basin will affect 
the growth and economy of many of your communities. . . 


... As the years go by, one may expect an increase in ocean 
ships entering the lakes. Those communities bordering the 
waterway will do well to watch carefully and plan wisely if 
this increased waterborne traffic is to be served without undue 
and unnecessary loss of lake or river frontage. 


Already, some towns and townships are meeting requests 
for permission to construct dock facilities in areas which it was 
hoped would be preserved for park, recreational or residential 
purposes. Already, new industries, hoping to take advantage 
of water transportation, are locating or seeking to locate in 
choice waterfront sites. Docks, indusiries and other works, 
such as Thermo power plants, certainly will be needed, but 
their location should be carefully controlled. 

Some communities, too, are already aware of the fact that 
many ships burn soft coal, and many discharge oil and jettison 
garbage and rubbish as though they were in the middle of the 
Atlantic. If the waters of these Great Lakes are to be kept 
reasonably clean and clear, your organization may find it 
necessary in some areas to bring pressure on the appropriate 
authorities to make and enforce suitable regulations to control 
such action. 


In this country, we have many and great natural assets and 
resources. The Great Lakes system, of course, is one of these 
assets, but, apart from the people themselves, the greatest asset 
of all is the land. If we think only of today or the immediate 
future, there seems untold room for expansion; but, if we think 
ahead—50, 75 or 100 years—it will readily be seen that many 
of our present-day practices and plans for community develop- 
ment will rot stand the test of time. Your Association has a 
great and important task to do in urging a proper appreciation 
of the future. Good luck to you in your efforts. 
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PLANNING PHILOSOPHY TOWARD INHERITANCE 


I find that I have committed myself to talk to you this evening 
on a rather profound subject, “Planning Philosophy Toward 
Inheritance”. Perhaps the hand of your executive should have 
fallen upon the shoulder of a philosopher, rather than that of 
a politician, for this pleasant task. However, as a politician 
and the Minister of the Crown responsible for community plan- 
ning in the Province of Ontario, I do have some views on the 
subject—perhaps not so profound as a philosopher would set 
before you—that I would like to consider with you. ... 


... I am not here to extol the beauty of Hamilton nor to laud 
the thrift, energy, and acumen of those of its residents who 
were mainly responsible for developing the important economic 
status the city enjoys today. I do think it important to draw 
attention to the fact that, albeit given a strategically important 
location, Hamilton is what it is today largely because of decisions 
and actions taken by Hamiltonians years ago, even generations 
ago. This is not peculiar to Hamilton, of course; it applies to 
almost all urban communities which have existed for any con- 
siderable length of time. We see in European towns and cities, 
many of which have had a much longer life than any Canadian 
city, the patterns and physical character laid down centuries 
ago—patterns and physical character that even massive destruc- 
tion through war or other cataclysm has not been able to 
eradicate in many cases. Thoroughfares created by the Romans 
are still being trod daily by thousands of people across southern 
Europe. Over a much shorter span of history, streets laid down 
in the first surveys of most of our Canadian towns and cities, 
and some streets and roads established even earlier, are carrying 
the heaviest volume of pedestrian and vehicular traffic in the 
commercial centres of these communities. . . . 


What is true for these individual elements of the community 
is also true for the over all pattern of the community. Indeed, 
the over all pattern of most of our communities has been the 
result of individual decisions concerning individual parcels of 
land or individual projects. The location of a single grocery 
store on a certain corner a hundred years ago has led in many 
instances to the development of commercial areas of consider- 
able extent, sometimes the central commercial core of today's 
community. The building of a blacksmith's shop, a carriage 
factory, or a mill has led in the same way to the development 
of vast manufacturing areas. Many Canadian cities know how 
Lhe decision to construct a railway line in a certain location in 
a town or city has exerted a tremendous effect on the pattern 
of later development of the community—and even of adjacent 
communities. We all know of cities where these decisions about 
railway location may have had a beneficial effect, at least in 
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the short run, through stimulating economic growth, but where 
the long-term effect on the realization of an attractive, eco- 
nomical pattern of physical growth of the community has been 
little short of calamitous. 


I am sure we can all find in our own home communities 
many examples of good and bad resulting from decisions, indi- 
vidual or collective, made many years ago. We are sometimes 
apt to praise, and rightly so, those of our ancestors who have 
bequeathed us an inheritance of beauty in the community—a 
fine park, stately public buildings, gracious residences, sweeping 
parkway systems, and well-designed residential developments. 
By the same token, we sometimes deplore the decisions taken 
by public bodies or private interests decades or generations ago 
that have been short-sighted and have impeded the development 
of a good community today. 

We must be careful to avoid unjust criticism of our fore- 
bears. Many of the decisions that we now wish had never 
been made, or had been made differently, were perfectly sound 
when viewed in the light of the conditions that existed at the 
time. We all know how much more accurate hindsight is than 
foresight. Most of our Canadian cities would have developed 
somewhat differently if the automobile age had been clearly 
foreseen two hundred years, a hundred years, or even fifty years 
before it was to burst upon us. However, there can be no 
denying that many decisions that have had a great effect, often 
detrimental, on the sound development of today's communities 
were not taken with sufficient forethought. Others deliberately 
ignored the community's long-term best interests for the short- 
term advantage of a private interest, or of an elected council, 
or of the ratepayers of the day. 

I think all this has a vital lesson for us. At no stage in our 
history have there been so many decisions by various levels of 
government and by private interests, large and small, affecting 
the physical community of a future period with such force as 
are being made at the present time. While the new street laid 
out on the edge of an Ontario village a hundred years ago may 
be creating problems today because of some aspect of its width 
or configuration that did not appear important then, what is 
likely to be the impact of the miles of subdivision streets laid 
out on the periphery of our urban communities across the 
country over the past few years? How will your Association 
react in a hundred years, or even in ten or twenty years, to the 
patterns of commercial development being created today? And 
what will the public of a generation hence think of the way in 
which we have provided public open space in our newly- 
developing areas of the 1960's? 


We may not have perfect knowledge of the future—no 
generation ever does; but we do have the tools and the tech- 
niques to determine a good deal of what is possible, even 
probable, over the next five, or ten, or twenty years. We are 
well into a period of rapid technological change, and we know 
from our own experience what an impact some of the new 
developments can have on our way of life. We have learned 
not to treat as fantasy what responsible scientists and other 
specialists tell us can or will happen in the foreseeable future, 
in the way of new developments in power, transportation, 
communications, production techniques, and business and 
political organization. In the past change has been relatively 
slow, and communities have had more time to adapt to change 
and to correct mistakes in judgment before too much harm 
has been done. And stil we find much fault with what we 
have inherited from the past. 


Teachers of all ages have urged people to learn from their 
own experience, and surely the difficulties we face today as a 
result of unwise or selfish actions, taken in the past in regard 
to various aspects of community building, underscore the need 
to act wisely and responsibly today, if we are to enjoy tomorrow 
the quality of community conditions we have every right to 
exepect, and if we are to pass on to future generations the 
physical environment for good community living. 


It might be asked why we should feel it a duty to bequeath 
a better physical community to future generations. Pure, 
unadulterated selfishness might justify looking for better things 
for ourselves in the years left to us, without any thought for 
those who are to follow. Why the use of the moral “should” 
when we talk about our responsibility to leave to the future 
something better than we received from the past? I am neither 
a philosopher nor an historian, but from my limited education 
and experience I believe that man as a social animal has always, 
or almost always, had a deep concern—not necessarily conscious 
or well-articulated—for those who are to follow. This seems 
to be deeply ingrained in human nature. It is manifest in the 
care of parents for their children as infants, and in the feelings 
that give rise in most societies to the law and practice of 
inheritance. 


The same principle would seem to lie at the root of the form 
and material of construction of many of the physical works 
created by man in all ages from antiquity to the present. Great 
cathedrals may have been erected to the greater glory of God, 
and great monuments to the greater glory of their builders, 
but surely a longer perspective and a deeper insight into man's 
sense of responsibility to those who are to follow are necessary 
Lo explain why humble men down through the ages have built 
their simple dwellings of stone and brick and other durable 
materials, when the needs of their own lifetimes would have been 
amply served by structures composed of materials that were 
cheaper and more easily worked, but also more susceptible to 
the erosion of time. The attitude of the farmer to the land 
and to the family farm has also been given as an example of 
the ingrained sense of responsibility of one generation for pass- 
ing on to the next the inheritance of the past in at least as good 


a condition as it was received—preferably in an improved 
condition. 


As I have already said, I do not pretend to be a philosopher, 
and I must leave it to others to explain the philosophical basis 
for what I take to be an almost universal characteristic of 
human beings in healthy, civilized societies—the conscious or 
unconscious desire of individuals and communities to pass on to 
future generations what was received from past generations in 
as good or better condition than it was when received. How- 
ever, let me say that I find it difficult to explain the moral, 
intellectual, and physical progress that marks the history of 
most civilized societies if this principle is not operative. 


Now, what are the practical implications of all of this for 
those of us who are interested in community planning in Canada 
in 1960? Are we not building today with durable materials 
and with the most up-to-the minute construction techniques? 
Are our municipalities not insisting on reasonably high stand- 
ards of services in new developments—below the ground, where 
they cannot be seen, as well as on the surface? Is not “plan- 
ning" a good word now? We are all for planning, as we are all 
for virtue and against sin. But, as is also true in questions of 
virtue, we sometimes run into trouble when we get down to 
specifics. What kind of planning are we for? Planning for 
whom? Planning by whom? 


If we are to create, or re-create, the quality of physical 
community that we would be proud to pass on to succeeding 
generations, there must be sufficient guidance, direction, and 
regulation, by appropriate agencies to ensure that the results 
of decisions by individuals, private corporations, and legislative 
and administrative organizations at all levels of government are 
brought into harmony in the realization of an accepted policy, 
pattern, and programme of development. This is essentially 
the planning function, of course. But it is not enough to pay 
lip-service to the idea of planning. Planning as a day-to-day 
operation has to be fully accepted as a legitimate—more, an 
integral—function of government at the appropriate level. I 
say "appropriate level" advisedly. I shall have more to say in 
a few moments about what I think is the appropriate level. 


It is not so many years ago that people from many walks 
of life in Canada, who were concerned about the quality of our 
physieal community environment, felt that the vital need was 
to sell the public on the need for planning. Your Association 
was formed with this as one of its principal objectives. I think 
that that job has been very well done, and no doubt your 
Association can claim part of the credit for this success. How- 
ever, as I have just said, lip-service to planning is not enough. 
It seems to me that what we now need is a much better 
appreciation on the part of elected and appointed officials and 
on the part of the publie generally of what is involved in the 
planning function. As we here all know, effective planning is 
not merely a paper process; it must affect public and private 
decisions and actions of many kinds. Government at all levels 
and the public must be made to realize that when they accept 
planning as a good thing, they are also accepting the idea of 
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having their decisions and actions subjected to guidance, direc- 
tion, and regulation. Some levels of government and various 
special-purpose governmental agencies may not be legally bound 
to follow the plans that are adopted or to subject themselves 
to the guidance, direction, and regulation that is involved, but, 
if planning is to be successful, these agencies must voluntarily 
conform to the plan, insofar as they are able to do so. Lest I 
be misunderstood, let me make it clear that I am speaking of 
Provincial Government departments and other Provincial 
agencies, as well as agencies at other levels. 


Now I should like to return for a few moments to the 
question of the appropriate level of government to be held 
responsible for community planning. What I shall have to say 
on this subject will involve government policy, and therefore 
I must necessarily confine my remarks to the Ontario situation. 
However, I do not think that the underlying views of the other 
Provinces will diverge too far from ours, although the practice 
may not be the same in certain other jurisdictions. 


We feel that governmental functions that are primarily 
local in nature should be the responsibility of local—that is, 
municipal—government and that governmental functions that 
are primarily provincial in nature should be the responsibility 
of the Provincial government. Obviously, there is nothing new 
in this; surely, it is the fundamental principle upon which all 
divisions of functions between governments with overlapping 
jurisdictions should be based, whenever the division of func- 
tions is made through delegation or through some other process. 
This principle is not as easy to implement in practice as it is 
to state in words. Questions are constantly going to arise as to 
what is primarily local and what is primarily provincial in nature 
—and, even when decided, these questions are not settled 
forever, because what is a local function today may be a pro- 
vincial function tomorrow, and vice versa. Also, ways of doing 
things develop rigidities through custom and usage, making it 
difficult to transfer a function from one level of government to 
another as rapidly as some people might like. Another source 
of difficulty may grow out of structural characteristics of one 
level of government or another, which make it wiser to leave 
à function with one level of government even though it would 
seem theoretically desirable to transfer it to another. A further 
obstacle to the achieving of perfection in these things springs 
from the perennial problem: where is the money coming from? 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, I still feel that the principle 
holds good. 


It is generally regarded, I believe, that community planning 
is a primarily local function that should be the responsibility 
of local—municipal—government. This is not to say that there 
should not be participation in the local planning process by the 
Province. The Province cannot ignore the activities and prob- 
lems of the municipalities it has created, and the Government 
of Ontario is attempting to keep as close to the planning situ- 
ation in the municipalities as it can and, in doing so, is trying 
to offer various types of assistance to the local planning boards 
and municipal councils in their planning activities. However, 
the Ontario Government feels that the main responsibility for 
planning for the future development of local communities, large 
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and small, in the Province should rest with the elected councils 
of those municipalities, advised by their appointed planning 
boards. 


The view that community planning should be a local respon- 
sibility coincides with our conviction in Ontario that local 
Government should be strong, energetic, and responsible to the 
local electorate. The Prime Minister of Ontario, the Hon. 
Leslie M. Frost, in addressing the Association of Ontario Mayors 
and Reeves earlier this year, said: “.... it seems self-evident 
that in the complexity of government today local government 
should provide efficient administration at the community level. 
The best guarantee of this . . . is a vigilant electorate and 
councils responsible to the electorate . . . It seems to me that 
to destroy and to interfere with local responsibility would 
produce inevitable disintegration in our system of local govern- 
ment to the detriment of all governments, because it is upon 
local government that higher levels of government to a large 
degree are founded." He went on to say that “local govern- 
ment is predicated on the theory that people in a community 
are not only likely to, but do know more about their require- 
ments than anybody else. . . ." 


During his remarks, the Prime Minister spoke of the very 
substantial financial assistance being given to the municipalities 
by the Provincial Government, in order that they may have the 
resources to discharge their duties satisfactorily. The Honour- 
able Mr. Frost concluded his remarks by reminding his listeners 
that ". . . . independence and autonomy bring greatly added 
responsibilities. These we must face and meet if our demo- 
cratic system of government is to be preserved." 


I understand that your Association has undergone some 
slight re-organization recently. You are not alone. We are 
effecting a major re-organization of the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs this year. Perhaps the feature of this devel- 
opment that is of most interest to your Association is the trans- 
fer to the Department of the Community Planning Branch, 
previously part of the Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment. This Branch is under the very capable direction of Col. 
Stanley Nash whom you all know. The Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission has also been transferred to the Department 
of Municipal Affairs for administrative purposes. I count myself 
very fortunate indeed in having Mr. Lorne Cumming, for ten 
years Chairman of the Ontario Municipal Board, as my Deputy 
Minister in this enlarged Department... . 


The announcement in January of this year of the changes 
to be made in the Department indicates clearly that the 
Provincial Government recognizes the local level of government 
as having very definite, very important functions and responsi- 
bilities... . 


The Hon. Mr. Frost drew attention to the greatly strength- 
ened and widened organization of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs in his address to the Association of Ontario Mayors and 
Reeves, to which I made reference a few moments ago. He 
said: ". . . The purpose of this organization is not to usurp 
the powers of the municipalities; is not for the purpose of 
centralization. It is for the purposes of providing a Govern- 


ment Department with its ancillary organization which will be 
more capable of helping and advising the municipalities. It 
will be a Department which in fact is a friend to which muni- 
cipalities can turn for advice. Rather than tending to central- 
ization, the process will be one of decentralization wherever 
possible and eliminating some practices which may have been 
irritating over the years.” 


In suggesting that certain things which now seem to be an 
intrusion on the autonomy and responsibility of the municipali- 
ties should be removed, he stated: “. . . that is one of the 
purposes of the great re-organization of the Department which 
is under way. What I am speaking about imposes very definite 
responsibilities upon our municipalities. "With wider services 
available from the Department of Municipal Affairs, there 
should be greater efficiency in municipal government." 


As we all know, some of the more complex and pressing 
problems confronting municipalities today are those related to 
urban expansion, and hence the decision to integrate the Com- 
munity Planning Branch into the Department. This important 
Branch will be given the resources necessary to permit it to deal 
more expeditiously with applications under the Planning Act 
and to enable it to increase substantially its advisory service 
to planning boards and municipalities. The Community Plan- 
ning Branch is already in its new quarters in a new building 
where it will be joined in a few weeks by the rest of the Depart- 
ment. I can assure you that this reconstituted Department 
will bend every effort to helping local communities improve the 
quality of their planning over the years to come. 


. We in the Provincial Government of Ontario are 
often urged to take over the function of regional planning. I 
hope I have made it very clear that the Ontario Government 
feels that community planning is a community responsibility, 
even if the community is a region—and I know some of the 
problems of defining the region! Ontario legislation provides 
the statutory basis for planning on a regional basis where the 
smaller communities in the region recognize their regional inter- 
relationships and are prepared to work together in a planning 
programme. 

The Community Planning Branch will continue to assist the 
smaller communities constituting a region to explore their 
common interests and to devise the planning machinery best 
suited to their needs, and we shall continue to advise on the 
various problems involved in operating such a broad and com- 
plex planning programme as is required in most regions. Further 
still, we will continue to conduct our regional studies of selected 
areas of the Province, in close collaboration with the regional 
planning organization, if any, of the area, or otherwise with 
the local planning boards and municipal councils. In these 
studies, we collect a great wealth of vital information about 
the demographic, physical, social, and economic aspects of the 
area; analyse this information; and make the results available 
to the local authorities in the area. While we realize that this 
is not the whole of regional planning (this must be done even- 


tually by regional planning agencies under The Planning Act) 
it does help to point up to the various constituent communities 
in the region that their future development is inextricably tied 
up with the development of the region as a whole, and that 
their planning programmes must be suitably correlated if they 
are to make much sense. 


These studies also provide a great deal of essential informa- 
tion about the region to assist the local communities to see how 
they fit into the region, so that their interim planning programme 
in the period before effective planning organization on a broader 
territorial basis is established, can be more realistic than it 
would otherwise be. 


Another advantage of our regional studies is that they bring 
together information about the areas studied—information 
some of which has not been available previously from any 
source and all of it essential for a satisfactory knowledge of the 
area upon which to make planning decisions at the Provincial 
level as well as the local or regional level. I suggest that the 
reports coming out of these studies constitute a substantial step 
in the direction of a planning inventory of the Province. This 
regional study programme of the Department will have to be 
greatly accelerated if it is to produce an over-all picture of the 
Province in a reasonably short number of years, of course, and 
again I refer you to our plans for strengthening the Department 
and increasing the resources of the Community Planning Branch. 


We, in the Department of Municipal Affairs, feel that our 
regional studies programme will make a significant contribution 
toward effective regional planning—and without reducing the 
autonomy or responsibility of Ontario communities for making 
effective decisions about their future development. 


In conclusion, may I again suggest to you that when you 
want an address on a philosophical subject, you invite a phil- 
osopher, not a politician. However, as the political head of 
the Department of Government responsible for community 
planning in Ontario, I can assure you that my Government, as 
well as the municipal councils, planning boards, and the people 
generally in this Province, are very much concerned with the 
quality of the community environment we are constructing and 
reconstructing throughout Ontario. We are concerned that our 
communities should be as attractive, comfortable, efficient, and 
economical to operate as they can be made, both for those of 
us who are here today and for those who will follow us—having 
due regard, of course, to the costs involved. 


An essential condition of reaching this goal is the carrying 
out of effective community planning programmes in all of our 
communities, local and regional. My Department is working 
hard to foster and facilitate the carrying out of such pro- 
grammes. We appreciate the work that your Association is 
doing in Ontario and elsewhere in Canada in promoting good 
community planning, because we feel that your efforts com- 
plement ours and that our task has been made easier because 
of your help. I trust that this happy relationship will continue 
in the future... . 
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Clothed from head to toe in un asbestos suit, a worker at Stelco's new McMaster Works at Contrecoeur, Québec, performs an adjustment on the 
12-stand forming, welding anl reducing mill. 


INDUSTRY ASKS: 


“WHERE WILL WE BUILD?” 


Charles M. Birkett 


General Works Manager, Finishing Plants, The Steel Company of Canada, Limited 


The company which it is my pleasure to serve is this year 
celebrating its 50th anniversary of incorporation. We are 
naturally proud of our half-century of progress and, throughout 
the year, have been sharing our pride with Canadians generally. 
One method is to welcome influential groups to our main 
operation in Hamilton, where almost half of Canada’s steel 
ingot tonnage is produced. You are invited to tour this plant 
today. It is hoped that all of you will take advantage of the 
opportunity to pay us a visit. We feel sure that you will find 
it interesting. 

It will be apparent, as you move around our Hamilton works, 
that the expansion of this basic steel operation, where capacity 
is now four times that of a quarter-century ago, has required 
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planning of a high order. Since we expect to continue to grow, 
planning for the future is an important part of the work of a 
good many of us. We must be planning in many areas since a 
manufacturing business needs men, materials, markets and 
money as well as mills and machines, and a deficiency in any 
area affects the whole forward progress of the business. 

So we, Stelco, and you, the CPAC, have a mutuality of 
interest because we are both mightily concerned with the future. 

I suppose it can be said that only the infants in our popu- 
lation are not planning in some way. In the various roles I 
personally play—businessman, husband, father and grand- 
father—I am more than aware of the planning that goes on 
with respect to education, career, retirement and parenthood; 


with regard to the acquisition of home and furnishings; with 
reference to household budgets, clothing allowances (I have 
a teen-age daughter) and vacations. Even the planning of 
tomorrow’s menu requires the exercise of imagination, especially 
when calorie count must be considered. 


Sensible selection of an industrial building site must inevi- 
tably be based upon a comparison of those properties available 
with a predetermined concept of the site deemed ideal for the 
purpose. Such a comparison will result in the choice of that 
site most nearly meeting those requirements considered to be 
of the greater importance. Industry must ask itself, therefore, 
what it is looking for, before it begins to look. 


Instead of cataloguing the great many factors which should 
be considered, and I am sure there is an abundant supply of 
published material which does just that, I will give you a case 
history out of our own recent experience. Then I will expand 
on our case with a discussion of certain factors or considerations 
which were of little or no concern in our particular project, but 
which could well be important in the next one. 


Some four years ago we took a long, careful look at our 
manufacturing facilities in the Montreal area. At that time 
we had three plants in operation there: 


(1) Notre Dame Works, comprising a bar rolling mill, a wire 
mill, a nail plant, a bolt products plant and a lead works 
producing putty and lead shot. This plant, located on the 
Lachine Canal east of Atwater Avenue, had its beginnings 
in the last century and had expanded over the years to the 
point where there remained no room for future growth. 


(2) St. Henry Works, a pipe mill on the Lachine Canal west 
of Atwater Avenue. Here again the existing plant filled 
the property leaving no room for expansion. 

(3) Dominion Works, a wire and wire products plant on the 
Lachine Canal in the Town of Lachine, some miles west 
of the other two plants. While parts of this plant were 
built seventy years or more ago, a considerable acreage of 
vacant land left room for future expansion and re-arrange- 
ment of this type of operation. 


Studies of market trends and an analysis of potential market 
growth suggested that the market in the area best served from 
Montreal would continue to grow and, in growing, would prob- 
ably tax our existing facilities beyond their capacities. 

If we were to grow with the market we would need more 
capacity for certain important products and we had no room 
to accommodate such capacity on the properties then available 
to us. 

This conclusion was placed before our senior executive offi- 
cers with the recommendation that we be given authority to 
search for more property in the Montreal area for future ex- 
pansion. The recommendation was approved with the stipu- 
lation that “саге be taken to conceal the identity of the poten- 
tial buyer." 

There are, of course, a number of good reasons for such a 


stipulation. 


The price of property has a habit of fluctuating according 
to the law of supply and demand. Such fluctuation is always: 
in one direction when a well-known and prosperous company 
shows an active interest. 


Then, the industrial employer must have regard for the effect 
of his actions upon the feelings of his employees. It would be 
inconsiderate, imprudent and wholly unnecessary to disturb the 
employees' sense of security by publicizing the search for land 
for use in the indeterminate future, for an undefined purpose. 
If it becomes known that the employer is looking for land some 
distance away from an existing operation which, even to the 
uninitiated, appears headed for obsolescence, the threat to the 
employees’ security looms large. The unpleasant prospect of 
relocation of both job and household, and the understandable 
fear of either having to learn new skills or, even worse, of 
having to take more menial work, are matters of profound 
importance to the average industrial worker. 


So it is just plain horse sense to move one step at a time 
which, in our case, meant finding the land without fanfare, 
deciding later what to do with it, and then determining the 
best method of announcing our plans and their effect upon 
employees. 


Another corporate reason for secrecy is one which may not 
be too obvious. The search for land, and the acquisition of 
options to purchase should precede a firm recommendation to 
a Company Board of Directors. The decision to purchase 
should have the prior blessing of the Board in a matter of such 
long-term importance. It would be a pity, to say the least, 
were the Company's Directors to learn about such a plan 
through the daily press. 


There are other reasons for secrecy but these three should 
suffice to justify our stand. 


Now, with approval to search for a site for future use, three 
or four senior operating and engineering men sat down to 
determine the site specifications. 


All we had to do was to visualize our Montreal area oper- 
ations half a century hence, because we knew, from the past, 
that we would likely make effective use of the property for at 
least this long. 


In looking this distance ahead, we assumed continuing 
growth of the Eastern market in terms of population, in terms 
of increasing industrialization and in terms of steel consumption 
per capita, the same basic criteria used in the development of 
our Company's submission to what became known as the 
Gordon Commission. With these assumptions, we could see the 
ultimate need for primary steel-making facilities, in addition 
to the steel forming and fabricating operations now carried on 
in our Montreal plants. 


The prospect of steel making, such as is now carried. out by 
us only in our Hamilton Works, brought a new dimension to 
our potential site requirements because of the desirability of 
water transportation for substantial tonnages of bulk cargoes 
of raw materials such as ore and coal. Our acreage require- 
ment became much greater. For example, we have 800 acres 
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at Hamilton Works. Rail service assumed a new importance. 
Power supply had to be considered. 

At this point we were ready to begin our search. We knew 
we wanted several hundred acres as close as possible to Mon- 
treal, an important manufacturing and distributing centre and 
the focal point of our Eastern market. We knew it had to be 
on a commercial waterway and that the site should be of a 
shape, with relation to the waterway, to accommodate future 
docks for bulk unloading and storage. We wanted rail and 
highway service and a good power supply. And we didn't 
intend to pay through the nose to get what we might not put 
Lo use for many years. 

'The real estate department of one of Canada's leading trust 
companies was then asked to develop a list of properties for us 
lo inspect, and in due course they submitted seventeen tracts 
for consideration. Three of us, our Montreal Works Manager, 
our Chief Engineer-Finishing Works, and myself, visited each 
of these sites some four years ago and eliminated all but one 
for a variety of good reasons. You may be interested in some 
of the more important reasons: 


Site shape—Some tracts with adequate acreage were of such a 
shape, long and narrow usually, that after providing space 
for roads and rails the remaining site could not accommodate 
mill buildings suitable for our processes. 


Waterfront situation—In some places a busy provincial highway 
ran adjacent to the river. The transfer of bulk cargoes 
from ship to storage area would be difficult and impractical 
and the re-routing of the highway probably impossible. In 
a couple of instances the property was some thirty to forty 
feet above the river level, which would mean higher costs, 
both capital, for the installation of unloading facilities, and 
operating, with respect to material handling. 


Acreage limitations—The total acreage available at some loca- 
tions would probably have been adequate for several years 
but, as I have stated, we were looking ahead a half-century. 


Neighbourhood—Two good sites were surrounded by attractive 
housing developments. We found it difficult to visualize a 
steel-making operation in such a location. 


Price—Some of the properties were in the hands of speculators, 
whose asking prices were quite ridiculous, in our opinion. 


A few days later we resumed the search, just to make sure 
that we hadn't overlooked any areas worthy of further investi- 
gation. On this journey we travelled the St. Lawrence from 
just east of Cornwall to just west of Sorel. Our search was 
somewhat complicated by construction activity on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, which made it necessary that we become 
reasonably expert on the final shape of the Seaway, far from 
apparent at that early stage of construction. 

Our choice made, we secured executive permission to nego- 
tiate options to purchase and, with these in hand, we engaged 
a firm of consultants to conduct a series of soil tests. Meanwhile 
we looked into the power supply situation and studied topo- 
graphical and waterway data. The title search was proceeding 
concurrently. 
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Finally, just before the expiration of the options, we received 
Board appoval to purchase, just about six months from the time 
we were first given permission to look for a site. 


The site we purchased, comprising, with additions made 
since the original purchase, nearly eight hundred acres on the 
South shore of the St. Lawrence River about thirty miles north- 
east of Montreal, met our principal specifications admirably. 
Our satisfaction with the site has since been demonstrated in 
the most tangible fashion by the erection of a $10 million pipe 
welding mill, which is the first unit of our new McMaster Works 
at Contrecoeur. We began construction of this plant in August 
1958 and commenced pipe production in September 1959. 


As I suggested at the outset, it is unlikely that any site will 
match the predetermined concept of the ideal. Certainly our 
site, while meeting our principal specifications concerning prox- 
imity to market, acreage, water frontage, rail, highway and 
power, has drawbacks which are of some consequence. Soil 
tests indicated, and we knew this before we exercised our 
options, that the load-bearing characteristics of the soil would 
necessitate piling for heavy construction. We knew, too, that 
drainage of a part of the property would involve us in additional 
expense. Because we bought farmland we could expect little 
in the way of municipal services in such areas as fire protection, 
police, sanitation, waterworks and streets. 


Our desire to remain anonymous, which, incidentally, we 
did for a year or so after acquisition, meant that we could not 
negotiate our tax arrangements before purchase. So we bought 
a "pig-in-a-poke" in this respect. However, it was the consid- 
ered opinion of our agents that the property would continue to 
be taxed as farm land until we broke ground. We had no indi- 
cation of probable taxing arrangements once the land was put 
to use as an industrial site. It must be remembered that at 
the time of purchase we really had no idea when we might 
break ground, what we would build as the first unit and hence 
how much we would spend on the initial installation. The in- 
ability to answer these two questions, when and how much, 
would have made tax negotiations with municipal authorities 
somewhat abstract and, therefore, difficult. 


There, then, is an actual case history of an industrial com- 
pany deciding to build in a new locality. The case is probably 
not typical, if indeed any case can be considered typical, except 
in some of its fundamentals. But it does provide the oppor- 
tunity to make some observations which should be of interest 
to this audience. 


What were the important considerations in our case? 


Proximity to market certainly ranked high, because our first 
decision was to purchase in the Montreal area. In the case of 
many, but not necessarily all manufactured products, the ex- 
pense of bringing in raw materials and of getting the finished 
products to the customers is a sizeable item of cost. Your 
industrial prospects will, therefore, be vitally interested in the 
geographical location of your community with relation to the 
location of their major markets and the sources of their raw 
materials. 


There are cases where proximity to raw material is a great 
deal more important than proximity to market. For example, 
some of the iron ore bodies recently opened up for development 
contain ore which is useful only after extensive treatment. 
The ratio of waste to useful product is such that it is much 
more sensible to process these ores at the mine site, leaving the 
waste materials there, than to incur the cost of shipping the 
total tonnage long distances. 


It should perhaps be emphasized that proximity to market, 
in my use of the words, does not mean, with today’s transporta- 
tion facilities, what it might have meant fifty years ago. The 
smaller communities throughout our nation have much to offer 
to counteract some of the attractions of our metropolitan areas, 
with their congested traffic arteries, their high property prices 
and the relative scarcity, except on the distant fringes, of pros- 
pective industrial building sites. 


Transportation facilities were important to us in our search 
for property, and I would expect the same to be true for many 
industrial companies. Some bulk materials move most eco- 
nomically by water. Rail best suits other materials. Those 
products which do not move in heavy tonnages might well be 
handled by road transport or even by air. Outbound move- 
ment of finished goods may be best taken care of by a method 
quite different from that well suited to inbound raw materials. 


The size and shape of the property we wanted was a major 
consideration, possibly more so than for most other industries. 
Heavy industry, and we are in this category, will be interested 
in large tracts of good shape, unbroken by public roads. An 
integrated steel plant consists of a substantial variety of pro- 
cesses, equipment and buildings, with extensive areas for raw 
material storage, all linked together by an intricate network of 
railway tracks, roadways, water, power and fuel facilities. 
Obviously it is more efficient to have this complex self-contained 
behind a single perimeter fence than to be sprawled across public 
roads and highways. Put in everyday terms, it does seem better 
to have your furnace, kitchen, dining, living and sleeping areas 
on one lot rather than on both sides of the street. Light indus- 
try will not likely find this a problem. 


We were concerned, too, with the nature of the neighbour- 
hood in which we intended to settle. As I indicated earlier, we 
discarded two good prospective sites because of nearby resi- 
dential developments. We recognized that heavy industrial 
activity would probably not be welcomed as next-door neigh- 
bours by good citizens justifiably proud of their $40,000 homes 
and their lovely gardens. We confess that in our business there 
is a certain amount of noise, heavy traffic and some smoke and 
fumes (which, by the way, we are constantly striving to abate) , 
and that some of our operations run 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. The point here is that serious future problems will be 
avoided if there are sound zoning arrangements, under which 
iL would not be possible for industry to build in what could 
later turn out to be the wrong place from the community point 
of view. 


Power supply of the proper characteristics was another essen- 
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tial in our case. This is a matter of varying importance, depend- 
ing, of course, on the nature of the industry. We gave little 
thought to fuel supply, other than to note that fuel oil was 
available from the refineries in Montreal East. Since we pur- 
chased our property, natural gas lines have been extended 
into our area and we were the Gas Company’s first industrial 
account on the South Shore. The rapidly developing use of 
natural gas an an industrial fuel is a point that community 
planners have undoubtedly noted. Certainly its availability 
would be an attraction for many industries thinking of new 
piant locations. 


Now let us look at some other factors which did not influ- 
ence us in our search for the new plant site. 


The things we were looking for were of such overshadowing 
importance to us that we could only note with regret those 
municipal services not available at our chosen site. We have 
had to make our own fire-fighting and security arrangements. 
We have installed a pumping station to get river water for use 
in our manufacturing processes, and a water purification system 
to provide drinking water for our personnel. We handle our 
own sewage problem and dispose of our own garbage and waste 
materials. Road maintenance and snow clearance within our 
boundary lines are, of course, our own responsibility and, since 
we are located on a provincial highway, the government provides 
for these to our property entrance. 


Municipal services will be important to many companies 
planning to build new plants and community planners inter- 
ested in industrial development will, I am sure, recognize the 
necessity for adequate provision of such services. 


Consideration of such subjects as the availability of housing, 
the schooling situation and local labour conditions, all personnel 
topics, will demonstrate that our case was not typical in many 
respects. 


While we felt that housing for our employees was their own 
responsibility, I should emphasize that our personnel people did 
everything possible to assist the employees in personal problems 
arising out of the opening of the new plant. It was expected 
that many of those transferred to the new plant from the 
Montreal operations would prefer to commute rather than to 
relocate. Actually, most of our people found the rural life 
sufficiently attractive that they decided to move their house- 


holds. 


Schooling turned out to be a problem for a few of our people. : 
Contrecoeur is a French-speaking Roman Catholic community. 
Some of our families had to chose between locating in English- 
speaking Protestant communities or undertaking to send their 
children to English-speaking schools some distance away. 

Local labour conditions will be a major consideration in 
many cases, even though we were not too concerned when we 
decided to build at Contrecoeur. The first unit of our new 
works is the pipe welding mill which has replaced an obsolete 
operation in Montreal. Our labour force was drawn almost 
entirely from the old plant. Obviously we had an obligation 
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to do what we could to offer work to the workers whose jobs 
were disappearing with the closing down of the old equipment. 


Had we been building a new plant which would be an 
additional facility rather than a replacement, we would likely 
have been asking such questions as these: Is there an adequate 
‘supply of labour in the community? Does the community have 
a history of industrial peace? If not, how did the local law 
enforcement people handle the problem? How about com- 
munity wage and salary levels? 

Insofar as municipal taxation policies are concerned, I have 
told you that we put the cart before the horse when we acquired 
our property without having had prior discussion with local 
taxing authorities. This is probably the reverse of the normal 
procedure under which, as I understand it, intending industrial 
settlers negotiate taxing arrangements before concluding the 
property purchase transaction. In our case we had to assume 
that an equitable deal could be worked out after the fact. As 
it turned out, our negotiations with the local parish council 
and, separately, with the local school board had to be ratified 
by a private bill in the Quebec legislature, a proceeding which 
took many months to bring to a conclusion. 

Ideally, the community will have established taxation poli- 
cies which are readily understood, reasonable in their concept 
and equitable in their application. Such policies will speak 
more eloquently, will convince more business men than the 
prettiest brochures conceived by gifted advertising counsel and 
produced by skilled visual arts craftsmen. Between the lines 
of good taxation policies the business man reads that the 
community wants industry not only for its tax-paying potential 
but also because new industry means more jobs, more people 
and more retail trade. New industry means growth and pro- 
gress for the community as à whole. And new industries, 
successfully established, will help to attract other industries. 


What lessons might be derived, from what I have said, which 
could be useful to people concerned with Community Planning? 


As is apparent from our own case, community planners and 
industrial trade commissioners should not assume that they will 
always be aware of interest on the part of prospective industrial 
property buyers. Secrecy is frequently considered to be essen- 
tial. So a community may be under the magnifying glass with- 
out realizing it. If so, it is being judged silently by what is 
visible and known, not by things being said by those promoting 
industrial development, not by things planners may be planning, 
in their minds, to do in the future. Nor is it being assessed with 
knowledge of what the community might be willing to do if 
necessary to attract the potential industrial citizen. 

So the present image of the community is all-important. 
Apart from the physical aspects of the site, transportation 
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facilities and services, what are the factors which make a 
community attractive as a potential location for industry? 
Without attempting to put them in order of relative importance, 
let me mention a few by asking some questions. 

How about the quality of local government? Are the 
elected representatives sound business and professional men? 
Are they and their appointed officials sympathetic to industrial 
development, judging by their actions on record and not by 
what they profess? Have they a good record of stewardship, 
the evidence of which will be visible in the condition and 
quality of community facilities and services? Have they a 
record of good fiscal management which could augur well for 
future taxation policy? Is there stability in both council and 
municipal offices? 

What do present industrial citizens think of the community? 
Do they feel appreciated, fairly treated? What might their 
answer be to the question which business acquaintances might 
well be asking: “Would this be a good place for us to build our 
new plant?" 

The question, “Where will we build?" can be answered 
intelligently only after a multitude of other questions are posed 
and answered satisfactorily. And it must be remembered that 
the best answer will be a compromise rather than the ideal. 

Those interested in, and responsible for, enticing new indus- 
tries to their communities must recognize that business men 
respond to a business-like approach. They like their facts 
complete but unadorned. "They respect truth uncoloured by 
high-pressure promotion tactics. They expect equitable treat- 
ment. 

The decision to build a new plant in a new locality is a grave 
one. The survival of the business could well depend upon the 
soundness of the decision. The decision is more likely to be 
sound if it is based on a complete assessment of the potentiali- 
ties, which must, therefore, take into account the adverse as well 
as the favourable factors to the extent that they can be deter- 
mined beforehand. 

Community planners and industrial trade commissioners 
will, of course, continue to publish brochures singing the praises 
of their communities. These may bring the prospects to your 
door. Possibly this is the point in time when the community 
promoters should “come clean” and expose and discuss those 
things which might be negative influences. If correction is 
possible, a statement of what is being planned will be useful. 
If not, the reasons should be made known. 

The community and the industry expect and hope to be 
partners for a long time. The partnership will be most satis- 
factory if good faith characterizes the relationship from the very 
beginning. 


PLANNING SAVES MONEY 


Thomas J. Plunkett 


Director of Research, Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities 


I have been asked to talk this morning about the relationship 
of planning to money. It has been suggested that I might 
indicate some of the ways in which planning can save money. 
However, in doing this I would hate to suggest that the sole 
purpose of planning is to save a few dollars. Nor would I want 
to suggest that planning is so concerned with such high-minded 
motives that the mundane matter of municipal economy should 
not be mentioned in the same context. 


There are at least two current schools of thought with 
respect to planning. The first postulates the position that the 
sole purpose of planning is to save money, while the second 
pursues the view that the only concern of planning is with the 
achievement of certain aesthetic aspects of community develop- 
ment. Neither of these explanations of the planning function 
ure entirely satisfactory, 


In the municipal sense, and any other sense for that matter, 
planning is nothing more than a process. It is a method of 
doing something that involves several stages. Of course there 
can be no conception of planning without a concern for 
objectives. The process of planning cannot be aimless and it 
must have a purpose or a set of purposes. When a business 
enterprise engages in planning, its objectives are determined 
fairly readily. Usually this means the attainment of a tangible 
objective such as the construction of a new plant, the extension 
of a company’s share of the market, enlargement of export 
trade, etc. These objectives can be easily determined and once 
established there is little further argument about them. Their 
principal characteristics are found in the fact that they are 
specific, tangible, and concrete. 


The objectives of planning in the municipal environment are 
more difficult to determine. Community planning objectives 
are largely concerned with intangibles—questions of the social 
good, public safety, public convenience, aesthetic good, ete. 
These are not easy to determine. Nor is the attainment of the 
necessary community consensus to support them a simple 
achievement. Because community planning is concerned with 
objectives that are somewhat intangible, these can only be 
determined in the compromise atmosphere of community poli- 
tics. The proper and legitimate place for the determination of 
community planning objectives is in the community political 
decision-making process. For many, associated with community 
planning, this point has not been fully realized. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the matter of the deter- 
mination of planning objectives, we can turn to particular 
applications of the planning process. In this way, I believe it 
is possible to bring the relationship to money into sharper focus. 


A primary area for the application of planning techniques is 


the field of municipal capital works. This is so elementary that 
it is difficult to imagine why it has not gained greater acceptance 
in municipal administration. In a period of rapid growth, the 
modern muncipality must undertake annually a variety of 
capital works projects. In committing its resources for these 
undertakings a municipality is immediately confronted with at 
least two significant considerations. Firstly, there is the matter 
of timing municipal borrowing to provide the necessary funds. 
Secondly there is the question of the adequacy of municipal 
administrative resources to carry out the works in an expeditious 
and competent manner. No municipal administration can 
therefore permit capital works to be undertaken on a piecemeal 
or unplanned basis. The result could and probably would be 
chaotic on at least three counts: 


1. A wastage of administrative resources 
9. A lack of coordination resulting in costly duplication 
3. Excessive borrowing costs through poor timing. 


Any or all of these difficulties would emerge even though 
capital works undertakings were only considered on an annual 
basis. More important would be the implications if annual 
undertakings were executed without due regard for future re- 
quirements, in the light of future municipal capacity to imple- 
ment. The need to formulate and plan a capital works pro- 
gramme on a long-term basis is therefore imperative. Such 
long-term planning can have a two-fold result. At the policy 
level it can facilitate the determination of objectives and force 
decisions to be made annually with respect to priority. Ad- 
ministratively, it can enable the most prudent use to be made 
of municipal administrative resources and provide for economie 
scheduling of publie borrowings geared to municipal capacity 
lo pay. 

In a dozen different ways the planning of a capital works 
programme focuses attention on other important considerations, 
many of which can result in the achievement of substantial 
economies. From such planning, for example, a clear indication 
can be obtained as to the land required for future public under- 
takings. This means that necessary sites can be obtained in 
advance of construction. It requires no elaboration here of 
current real estate economics to point out the substantial sav- 
ings that can be achieved through advance land acquisition. 

Planning municipal capital works programmes will often 
reveal that some projects should be constructed in advance of 
apparent need. For example, where highways are being con- 
structed through a municipality it is often desirable to install 
watermains and trunk sewers at points where it will be neces- 
sary to cross the highway in the future. The right of way for 
such erossings can be obtained easily and the cost. of installing 
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water and sewer crossings in conjunction with the construction 
of a highway is considerably less costly than if constructed later 
when the highway is completed. 


There are, of course, many other examples in the application 
of planning techniques to capital works that can contribute 
a measure of prudence in municipal administration. Time does 
not permit their elaboration at this point. There are other 
areas, however, where planning also has a relationship to money. 


The matter of land-use control has usually been thought of 
in a negative sort of way with its principal objective being the 
preservation of existing property values. But it is much more 
than that. Properly utilized it becomes an important planning 
instrument for guiding community development to achieve not 
only a pleasing aesthetic result but also a significant economy. 
Without effective land-use control a municipality is always in- 
viting the prospect of the premature extension of municipal 
services, the unnecessary cost of which must be borne by all 
of the ratepayers. Again, ineffective land-use control can 
allow the approval of subdivision development in areas which 
might be desirable from the point of view of the intended use, 
but which are immediately undesirable from a topographical 
point of view with regard to municipal services. The question 
that can be raised here is this: “How many sewage lift stations 
are built in municipalities in order to service areas that were 
prematurely subdivided?" This may appear to be a minor 
question but it helps to illustrate the fact that the extension of 
municipal services in an orderly manner, and with due regard 
for topography, is still not given adequate consideration. The 
financial consequences are obvious—the community pays a 
greater price for services than it should. 


It seems to me also that there is another area of land use 
control that merits further exploration. This involves the 
relationship of population density to existing municipal services. 
In this connection there is considerable disparity between muni- 
cipalities, and some of our current land use patterns are far 
from being prudent in the municipal sense. 


In the field of urban redevelopment there is a significant 
relationship between planning and money. There is a small 
but growing body of opinion, particularly in our larger cities, 
that is gradually accepting the fact that obsolete and blighted 
areas can no longer be maintained and perpetuated. Previously 
the argument against obsolescent and blighted areas had been 
based on their social undesirability. This argument is now 
reinforced by an economic one which seeks to prove, and in 
many instances has proven, that the low municipal revenue yield 
from such properties can no longer be countenanced when mea- 
sured in per capita terms in relation to the average per capita 
from the rest of the community. Nor can the low yield be 
justified either when related to the cost of municipal services 
and operations. The conclusion that emerges from these con- 
siderations emphasizes an important role for planning in the 
field of community economics and social well-being. In this area 
the planning role is twofold: planning research to fortify and 
strengthen municipal decision-making with respect to urban 
redevelopment objectives, and the use of planning techniques 
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to achieve urban redevelopment in an orderly and prudent 
fashion. 


While this outline of the relationship of planning to money 
has been necessarily sketchy, sufficient has been revealed to 
indicate that planning “pays off” in terms of municipal dollars 
and cents. If this is so, it 1s perfectly legitimate and proper to 
ask the question “Why hasn't planning been more widely 
accepted by municipalities than is presently the case?" It 
would also be permissible to ask an alternative question “Why 
has planning failed?" One might comment that the latter 
question probably stems from professional planners and mem- 
bers of planning boards who experience a sense of frustration 
when their proposals or recommendations are occasionally от. 
frequently rejected by municipal councils. Despite the ex- 
amples frequently offered to me by the frustrated, I have not 
yet been able to accept the proposition that "planning has 
failed." However, I do believe that there are some fairly sound 
reasons that explain, in part at least, why the planning function 
hasn't gained the status it deserves and why the proposals of 
its practitioners do not always find ready acceptance at the 
municipal council table. 


In view of the evidence it would appear that the money- 
saving potential of planning should be greeted with open arms 
by tax-conscious municipal councils. But planning doesn’t 
always receive this kind of reception. In part this is no doubt 
due to the current confusion surrounding the location of and 
assignment of responsibility for the planning function in the 
organizational structure of many municipalities. Planning re- 
sponsibility is frequently assigned to a board or commission, and 
the professional planning staff are responsible to it and not the 
municipality. The result is that the process of developing 
planning proposals is quite often divorced from any real know- 
ledge of the kind of considerations that guide the ultimate 
policy-making body—the municipal council. Most important 
of these considerations is the matter of finance which must 
inevitably guide and influence every public body. 


Moreover, planning proposals are often divorced from the 
technical and administrative considerations of the responsible 
municipal officers who must ultimately bear the responsibility 
for implementing any schemes adopted. This divorce from 
political and administrative reality is probably the contribut- 
ing factor in inducing the oft-heard complaint of municipal 
councils and municipal administrators that “the only trouble 
with our planning board (or planning officer) is that their 
recommendations frequently look as though they had been 
hatched up on Cloud No. 9”. 


At present, planning appears to occupy a sort of “no man's 
land" on the periphery of the municipal administrative structure. 
If we accept the contention that planning is a process, then it 
must become an internal part of the municipal structure. This 
means that those engaged in planning in a professional and 
technical capacity should be an essential part of the municipal 
administrative hierarchy and their function in the administra- 
tive process more clearly defined. If this is done, the profes- 
sional planner’s proposals can then reflect the appropriate 


administrative and technical considerations of those municipal 
officers who must in the end bear the major responsibility for 
implementation. Concomitantly, at the policy level, if it is 
felt necessary to have planning boards or commissions of lay- 
men, the members of such bodies must be given some indication 
of the major considerations that guide a municipal council in 
reaching decisions with respect to important matters of public 
policy. In any event, the status of planning bodies should be 
made clear and their function closely integrated with the re- 
sponsible policy-making body—the municipal council. 

There is little doubt that in the decade ahead municipal 
governments will be required to embark on expenditure pro- 


A PROVINCIAL 


Master plans are usually thought of in connection with the 
planning of cities. It is customarily assumed that all planning 
initiative lies at the local government level, and it seldom 
occurs to us that senior levels of government might also have 
a positive interest in planning. Provincial governments are of 
course involved with planning inasmuch as provincial approval 
is usually required for local proposals; but this role is regulatory 
rather than creative, and is concerned with local plans rather 
than provincial plans. There is however no statutory reason 
why the province’s role should be limited in this way. On the 
contrary there are persuasive arguments in support of the 
notion that the province, instead of acting merely as an approv- 
ing authority for local plans, should assume the planning func- 
tion in its own right, and prepare a master plan of provincial 
development. 

This afternoon I would like to discuss briefly with you some 
aspects of this proposition. 

All plans of course are simply arrangements made in the 
present to achieve objectives in the future. In very broad 
terms the objective of city planning is presumably the creation 
of a beautiful, orderly, efficient, pleasant city in which to live 


grammes that will make those of the forties and fifties pale into 
insignificance. The backlog of unmet need in the form of public 
improvements, low-cost housing, transit systems, urban rede- 
velopment measures, etc., wil require vast new expenditures. 
When this is coupled with a continuing rapid rate of urban 
growth it is clear that municipal councils are going to have vital 
financial decisions to make. Іп this area it is demonstrable 
that planning can make a vital contribution to, as well as facili- 
tating the conservation of public funds. But the full potential 
of planning as an effective technique will not be realized until 
it is properly integrated, politically and administratively, in the 
municipal structure. 


MASTER PLAN 


Earl A. Levin 


Director, Community Planning Branch, 


Saskatchewan Department of Municipal Affairs 


and work, and a master plan for a city is the specification and 
program for achieving that objective. 


A provincial master plan would also seek to achieve certain 
objectives, but those objectives would probably be somewhat 
different from the goals of a city’s master plan. It may be 
argued that because of its vastly greater concentration of popu- 
lation, intensity of land use, and rate of over-all development, 
its small area, and its quality of being an identifiable unit, a 
city lends itself to planning, whereas a province does not. It 
may also be argued that a provincial plan of development 
cannot really be anything more than the sum of the develop- 
ment plans of its municipalities. Both of these arguments have 
a measure of truth but they are not entirely true. The prin- 
ciples involved it seems to me are the same in both cases, and 
if there is validity in the idea of a master plan for a city, there 
ought to be a similar validity in the case of a province. If the 
lack of a master plan can mean disorder and inconvenience and 
ugliness in the development of a city, why should not its absence 
have similar consequences for a whole province? There is one 
special cireumstance where an analogous or parallel argument 
might not be true, and that is the circumstance in which all of 
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the growth and development of a province occurred within its 
cities. The fact is, however, that a very great deal of develop- 
ment is occurring outside of the corporate limits of urban centres. 


However I don’t want to push the parallel between a pro- 
vincial plan and a local plan too far, nor can the need for one 
be justified in terms of the suitability of the other. 


I think that a provincial master plan of development can 
be supported on two grounds. Firstly, if we consider the 
number of departments and agencies of a provincial govern- 
ment which make important land-use decisions, and which 
spend very large sums of money on programs of physical devel- 
opment, it becomes apparent that a plan which will direct 
these programs towards common objectives is not only feasible, 
but is desirable. Secondly, a provincial master plan, far from 
being merely the sum of its municipal master plans, could give 
new significance and support to local proposals by providing 
the framework of an over-all developmental concept, as well as 
firm provincial development proposals into which the local 
plans could be fitted. 


Provincial expenditures on physical development have far- 
reaching effects which are not always taken into account when 
making the decision to spend. Highways departments, for 
example, spend a great deal of money on building roads, which 
in turn have a very profound effect on land-use and develop- 
ment, but the decisions as to highway location are seldom if 
ever based on broad land-use and development considerations. 
The location of a highway at a town, or the decision to locate 
it elsewhere, can make the difference between prosperity or 
decline for the community, can stimulate the establishment of 
extensive business enterprise or destroy existing ones, can excite 
a whole rash of speculative land deals or seriously depress 
existing land values; but it is probably true to say that these 
factors are seldom given the consideration they merit in deciding 
highway locations. And highways are not the only department 
of provincial government making important land-use decisions. 
There are departments or agencies responsible for the provision 
of provincial parks and other open space, public utilities such 
as telephones and electric power, schools, hospitals, sewer and 
water assistance to small communities, the exploitation of 
mineral resources, and so on,—all of them conducting important 
programs of physical development which are daily changing 
the face of the land, yet it is most unlikely that any of these 
agencies or departments is aware of the other’s objectives or 
of the fact that their own surveys, decisions and goals could 
be of great interest to, and have a strong influence on, the 
work of the others. 


Let me cite a simple illustration of what I have in mind. 
There is a very serious shortage of water facilities for summer 
resort and recreation purposes in the southernmost part of my 
province. On the shore of one of the few lakes in the area 
there has grown up a fairly large colony of summer cottages, 
even though there is no first class road to the lakeshore, and 
access is in fact difficult. Recently I was visited by an official 
of the provincially-owned telephone corporation whose respon- 
sibility it is to prepare the corporation’s telephone installations 
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programs. He wanted to know if we could help him in fore- 
casting the demand for telephones in this particular resort area 
for the next number of years. Unfortunately we could be of 
very little help to him because, as we explained, apart from 
the imponderables in the matter, the demand would be seriously 
influenced by factors about which no decision had as yet been 
made. For example the provision of a good, all-weather sur- 
faced highway access to the area would be a tremendous 
stimulus to further cottage construction; the purchase by the 
province of a suitable area for public beaches, park and picnic 
grounds would stimulate commercial activity which in turn 
could further influence cottage building; the strict control of 
business location in relation to the provincial highway and 
recreation area would have a strong influence on the types and 
numbers of business establishments; the zoning of the munici- 
pality in which the resort is located would ensure that the 
cottage was developed in a reasonable pattern; and if all of 
these things were done at the same time as part of a deliberate 
plan, our friend from the telephone corporation might have had 
some firmer foundation upon which to base his forecasts of 
demand for telephone service. 


The illustration is perhaps too simple. And yet I think it 
contains the basic argument in favour of a provincial master 
plan of physical development. If such a plan did nothing 
more than make the various departments and agencies aware 
of the areas of common interest in their separate programs, it 
would be worthwhile. But a provincial master plan could do 
much more than that. It could set the terms of reference, so 
to speak, for all of the physical development in the province. 
I do not suggest that a provincial master plan would, or should, 
attempt to determine or control all land use and physical 
development, but I think it could organize the provincial 
government’s investment of capital and effort in such a way 
as to exert a calculated influence on such development in the 
province. And this influence could be exerted in the direction 
of common developmental goals. 


In order to fulfil the proper role of a master plan however, 
a provincial development plan would have to be complemented 
by, and include as integral parts, the master plans of the local 
governments within the province. The provincial concern 
would probably be with the lands between urban centres, but 
local plans would have to be fitted into the over-all concept, 
and, of course, the province would still have to act as technical 
planning agent for many of the smaller communities who could 
not prepare their own plans. With the province taking plan- 
ning initiative in this way, it is possible that planning at the 
local level would be stimulated, since the two levels of plans 
would have to be fitted together to form the complete over-all 
concept. 


Such a scheme would of course have an important effect on 
the private developer as well, and it does not mean that he 
would be adversely affected. Public investment in highways, 
bridges, power, schools, sewer and water services, and so on, 
creates favourable conditions for private investment in business 
and industry. If the province’s investment were guided by a 


comprehensive view of the physical development of the province 
as a whole, and local programs of capital investment and devel- 
opment were dovetailed into this scheme, it is likely that the 
private developer could make firmer and more intelligent 
decisions about his own undertakings. 


The actual technique of preparing a provincial master plan 
would probably be very similar to that for a municipal master 
plan. The appropriate plan period would be selected; the usual 
surveys of population, resources, transportation, land-use, and 
so on would be made, and the data would be analyzed in terms 
of the province’s specific responsibilities. Development pro- 
grams would then be worked out on the basis of agreed prior- 
ities to meet the plan’s objectives. 

All of this work would have to be done by appropriate 
groups or individuals, and there are a number of ways in which 
it could be handled. One way would be to set up a planning 
board or committee composed of senior officials of all the 
relevant departments and agencies; perhaps it would be a 
committee of deputy ministers; perhaps there could be repre- 
sentation from local regions. Whatever form of organization 
might be most appropriate need not concern us here, beyond 
recognition of the fact that a suitable organization is necessary, 
and the creation of such a structure need not present any great 
problems. 

Cabinet presumably would have the responsibility for 
selecting the objectives, and setting priorities, and it is in this 
area of the plan where the greatest political sensitivity would 


Not houses finely roofed, 


be encountered. Because of the very large number of local 
authorities in a province, it would require great care in the 
selection of objectives and priorities to avoid local antagonism 
by concentrating a developmental effort in one area rather than 
another. However, if the plan were carefully worked out so 
that over the full range of the plan period no area were unduly 
neglected, and if adequate publicity were given to the plan, 
there would be few grounds for charges of discrimination. It 
would of course be of great advantage for the preparation and 
implementation of a provincial master plan if the number of 
local authorities could be reduced, and if the boundaries of the 
many boards and agencies and authorities could be brought 
into greater co-incidence than at present. However that pros- 
pect opens a new field of discussion and it might be as well to 
leave that for another time. 


The notion of a provincial master plan of physical develop- 
ment is not a new one, but it is one which is not often discussed. 
Perhaps the reason for its neglect is that we are all so concerned 
with the problems of city growth that we lose sight of the fact 
that the province is, after all, the more senior level of govern- 
ment and is the repository of all of our statutory planning 
powers. Whatever the reason may be, the neglect is un- 
deserved. It is to be hoped that the idea will be given serious 
and increasing attention, because a provincial master plan of 
development might do much to assist the planning process at 
all levels, and to guide both public and private investment in 
physical development towards common goals. 


Nor the stones of walls well-builded, 


Nor canals and dockyards, make the city, 


But men who use their opportunity. 


ALCAEUS, FRAGMENTS, Fragment 28 


(circa 595 B.C.) 
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CPAC NATIONAL COUNCIL 1960-61 


At the Annual General Meeting, the appointment of three 
Councillors-at-large was ratified by the membership. At the 
Council Meeting following, the officers of the Association were 
elected for the coming year. The National Council of CPAC, 
for 1960-61 is as follows: 


CONSEIL NATIONAL DE L’ACU 1960-1961 


Lors de l'Assemblée générale annuelle, la nomination de trois 
conseillers “nommés” fut ratifiée par les membres. Au cours 
de l'Assemblée du Conseil qui suivit, les membres de la direction 
de l'Association furent. choisis pour l'année à venir. Le Conseil 
national de l'ACU est constitué comme suit pour 1960-1961: 


President Jacques Simard, Montreal 


Denis Cole, Red Deer 

F. Joseph Cornish, Q.C., Toronto 

Executive Councillors Honourable Sir Brian Dunfield, Q.C., 
St. John's 

Roger Marier, Ottawa 

Gordon Black, Halifax 

L. G. Grimble, Edmonton 

Dr. George B. Langford, Toronto 

P. R. U. Stratton, Vancouver 

Philip Torno, Toronto 


J. Roland Bédard, Québec 

G. R. Fanset, Winnipeg 

Mrs. J. R. Hoag, Regina 

R. D. Mussett, Halifax 

Dr. F. Gerald Ridge, Toronto 
J. H. Steede, Vancouver 

Alex Thomson, Arvida 


Vice-Presidents 


Councillors-at-large 


Councillors 


_ AIMS OF A CITIZENS’ PLANNING ORGANIZATION 


Two hours were devoted to a full discussion of this subject 
by all delegates attending the National Planning Conference. 
CPAC Divisions have also been considering the subject through- 
out the whole year. A summary of the major points arising out 
of these deliberations is given below: 

(1) CPAC must maintain and increase its publications pro- 
gramme. All Divisions seem to value the educational work 
carried out through our national publications. 

(2) CPAC must spotlight specific issues rather than general 
ideas. Divisions felt that CPAC should publicize some of the 
successes of local planning bodies, outlining their methods so 
that other communities could profit from the experience. CPAC 
should carry its educational programme beyond a statement of 
the virtues of planning to the actual methods which could be 
employed by planning boards and municipal governments. 


(3) CPAC should work through other citizens’ organizations 
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allied with planning, such as conservation authorities, historical 
societies, adult education groups, etc. 

(4) CPAC must constantly strive to narrow the gap between 
professional planners and the lay public. It must act as the 
liaison between governments and the citizens. 


(5) CPAC must, above all else, increase the number of branches 
across the country. They are the basic unit of the Association 
which can accomplish vital work at the local level. The Na- 
tional Office must deal only with the broader issues which apply 
across the country. However, the strength of the Association 
lies in a marked increase in members who will play an active 
role in planning in their own communities. The Divisions were 
unanimous in the opinion that the establishment of new branches 
should be the major task of CPAC in 1961. 


BUTS D'UNE ORGANISATION CIVIQUE D'URBANISME 


Tous les délégués présents au congrés national d'urbanisme ont 
affecté deux heures à discuter pleinement ce sujet. Des divi- 
sions de l'ACU ont également considéré le sujet toute l'année 
durant. Ci-aprés, un sommaire des principaux points découlant 
de ces délibérations: 

(1) L'ACU doit maintenir et méme augmenter son programme 
de publications. Toutes les divisions semblent donner une cer- 
taine valeur au travail d'éducation fait par l'entremise de nos 
publications nationales. 

(2) L'ACU doit mettre en évidence des points spécifiques plutót 
que des idées générales. Les divisions ont jugé que l'ACU 
devrait publier quelques-uns des succés obtenus par les corps 
locaux d'urbanisme ébauchant leurs méthodes afin que d'autres 
collectivités puissent profiter de l'expérience. L'ACU devrait 
élaborer son programme d'éducation au delà de déclarations sur 
la valeur de l'urbanisme, pour préciser les méthodes réelles qui 
devraient être employées par les commissions d'urbanisme et 
les gouvernements municipaux. 

(3) L'ACU devrait travailler par l'entremise d'autres organismes 
civiques qui sont rattachés à l'urbanisme tels que les autorités 
de conservations, les sociétés historiques et les groupes d'éduca- 
tion des adultes, etc. 

(4) L'ACU doit continuellement s'efforcer de rapprocher les 
urbanistes professionnels et le public profane. Elle doit agir 
comme agent de liaison entre les gouvernements et les citoyens. 
(5) L'ACU doit, avant tout, augmenter le nombre de succur- 
sales à travers le pays. Elles sont les unités de base de l'Asso- 
ciation qui peuvent accomplir un travail important au niveau 
local. Le bureau national doit traiter uniquement avec les 
points de plus vaste envergure qui s'appliquent à tout le pays. 
Cependant, la force de l'Association dépend de l'augmentation 
marquée du nombre de membres qui joueront un róle actif dans 
la planification dans leurs propres communautés. Les divisions 
étaient unanimement de l'opinion que l'établissement de nou- 
velles succursales devrait étre la tache principale de РАСО en 
1961. 


NOUVELLES DU CONGRES 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—RESOLUTIONS 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Community Planning 
Association of Canada, held in Hamilton on October 26, 1960, 
the following resolutions were passed by the membership in 
attendance: 


1 WHEREAS as a result of the increasing volume of air 
traffic, especially that of jet aircraft, there is now a congestion 
of air space with an attendant hazard to safety, an intensifica- 
tion of noise, a heavier vehicular traffic in areas adjacent to 
airports, and other problems emerging in both urban and rural 
areas, and 


WHEREAS these changes have occurred so rapidly that time 
has not permitted the proper establishment and co-ordination 
of responsibilities and controls: Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED 
that this National Planning Conference recommends to the 
National Council that attention be given in 1961 to the use of 
air space and associated problems, and that a report be prepared 
for consideration at the next National Planning Conference. 


2 BEIT RESOLVED that a special committee of CPAC make 
a thorough study of planning education in Canada and report 
to the next Annual General Meeting of the Association. 


3 BEIT RESOLVED that this Conference of the Community 
Planning Association of Canada commends the report of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada’s Committee of In- 
quiry into the Design of the Residential Environment, and 
recommends: 


(a) that the Community PLANNING Review devotes space 
from time to time to examination and discussion of the RAIC 
Report and its recommendations, and 


(b) that the National Council of CPAC urge the Divisions 
to initiate programmes of study and/or action based on the 
recommendations of the RAIC report with particular atten- 
tion to paragraphs 149 to 189, noting paragraphs 153, 158, 
171, 173, 188, and 


(c) finally, that this Annual General Meeting recommends 
to the National Council of CPAC that concern for the 
aesthetic, structural, and community standards of Canadian 
residential areas should form the major part of the national 
programme this coming year. 


4 BE IT RESOLVED that the Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada endorses the principle of the creation of land 
use plans by the Provinces, as an expression of over all public 


policy. 


RESOLUTIONS—ASSEMBLEE GENERALE ANNUELLE 


Lors de l'Assemblée générale annuelle de l'Association canadi- 
enne d'Urbanisme, tenue à Hamilton le 26 octobre 1960, les 
résolutions suivantes furent adoptées par les membres présents: 


1) ATTENDU QU’a la suite de l'augmentation du volume de 
la circulation aérienne, particulièrement des avions à réaction, 
il existe maintenant une congestion dans les voies aériennes avec 
les risques concomitants eu égard à la sécurité, une intensifica- 
tion du bruit, une circulation beaucoup plus intense de véhicules 
dans les districts adjacents aux aérogares et d'autres problémes 
qui surgissent dans les régions tant urbaines que rurales, et 
ATTENDU QUE ces changements se sont présentés si rapide- 
ment que le temps a manqué pour permettre l'établissement et 
la co-ordination appropriés des responsabilités et des régies: 
A ces causes, QU'IL SOIT RESOLU QUE la présente Conté- 
rence nationale d'Urbanisme recommande que le Conseil national 
étudie, en 1961, l'emploi de l'espace aérien et des problèmes 
associés, et qu'un rapport soit préparé pour étre présenté lors de 
la prochaine Conférence nationale d’Ubanisme. 


2) QU'IL SOIT RESOLU QU'un comité spécial de РАСО fasse 
une étude complete de l'instruction en matiére d'urbanisme et 
fasse rapport à la prochaine Assemblée générale annuelle de 
l'Association. 


3) QUIL SOIT RESOLU QUE la présente Conférence de 
l'Association canadienne d'Urbanisme fasse l'éloge du rapport 
sur "Design of the Residential Environment" préparé par le 
Comité d'enquéte de l'Institut royal d'architecture du Canada, 
et recommande: 


(a) Que la Revue CANADIENNE D'URBANISME réserve, à 
l'occasion, un certain espace dans le but d'examiner et de 
discuter le Rapport de l'Institut royal d'architecture et ses 
recommandations, et 


(b) que le Conseil national de l'ACU insiste auprés des 
Divisions pour qu'elles lancent un programme d'étude et/ou 
d'action basé sur les recommandations du rapport de ГІВАС 
en insistant particulièrement sur les paragraphes 149 à 189, 
et plus spécialement les paragraphes 153, 158, 171, 173, 188, 
et 


(c) finalement, que la présente Assemblée générale annuelle 
recommande au Conseil national de l'ACU que la majeure 
partie du programme pour l'année courante, se préoccupe 
particuliérement des normes visant l'esthétique, la construc- 
tion et les collectivités pour les régions résidentielles cana- 
diennes. 


4) QU'IL SOIT RESOLU QUE l'Association canadienne d'Ur- 
banisme appuie le principe que la province crée des plans d'em- 
ploi du terrain comme une expression de politique publique 
générale. 
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PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Planning Officer | 


Salary Scale: $4,980 to $5,940 in steps of 
$240, and $5,940 to $7,140 in steps of $300. 
Starting point depending on qualifications 
and experience. Liberal pension benefits, an- 
nual holidays and sick leave with pay are 
available. 

Town and Rural Planning Branch 
Department of Municipal Affairs 
Edmonton, Alberta 
This is a position of some responsibility and 
involves general planning work of a varied 

nature. 

Duties: To conduct surveys to determine 
planning requirements and supervise related 
work of technical and clerical personnel; to 
advise municipalities regarding the various 
procedures under the Town and Rural Plan- 
ning Act; to assist in the preparation of 
plans for community development. To re- 
view applications for subdivisions, transfers 
of land and cancellations of subdivisions for 
compliance with the Regulations, and also 
annexations of territory between municipali- 
ties; to make field inspections of areas to be 
subdivided. 

Qualifications: Candidates should have com- 
pleted a University Graduation in Architec- 
ture, Engineering or other field related to 
planning, and have some experience in Town 
and Rural Planning. 

Apply, giving full details, to: The Personnel 
Administration Office, 404 Legislative Build- 
ing, Edmonton, Alberta. 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Planning Officer 11 
Salary starting at $6,940, rising by three an- 
nual increments of $300 to $7,140, and 
thence by $360 to $7,830 per annum. En- 
trance into scale depends upon qualifications 
and experience. Full pension plan, sick leave, 
and vacation with full pay. 
Town and Rural Planning Branch 
Department of Municipal Affairs 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Duties; Research — To carry out specialized 
research for local authorities or District 
Planning Commissions; to undertake pro- 
vince-wide research of factors affecting de- 
velopment of individual settlements or 
regions; to visit and advise local authorities 
on particular planning problems; to institute 
planning surveys and prepare planning re- 
ports for existing small towns. 
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planning vacancies 


Design — То carry out reconnaissance sur- 
veys of small towns, villages and rural 
municipalities; to prepare full planning re- 
ports thereon working up to official plans 
for these areas, and to prepare design layouts 
for all kinds of land use therein. 
Qualifications: 

Research — Degree in Planning or a Degree 
in Geography, Economics, or Sociology with 
some post-graduate training in Planning. 
Design — Degree in Planning, or Degree in 
Architecture, Engineering or Surveying with 
some post-graduate training in Planning. 
Apply, giving full details, to: The Personnel 
Administration Office, 404 Legislative Build- 
ing, Edmonton, Alberta. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION, 
OTTAWA 


Planning Director 


Salary: Up to $8,500.00 per annum depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Successful applicant 
will be required to organize and direct staff. 
The situation is in Hull, Quebec, and will 
deal with the planning of the Hull Metro- 
politan Area. 

Applicants must be members of the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada. A university 
degree in planning, engineering, architecture 
or geography is desirable, as is municipal 
experience and fluent French. 

Apply: D. L. McDonald, Director of Plan- 
ning and Property, National Capital Com- 
mission, 291 Carling Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


CITY OF SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 
Planning Assistant 

Applicants should preferably possess a Degree 
in Planning, Civil Engineering, or an equi- 
valent combination of training and experi- 
ence. 

Duties to include: the preparation of sketches 
and preliminary designs for subdivisions; the 
preparation of statistical information and re- 
ports on major and minor urban planning 


projects; to provide technical data and: 


sketches for draftsmen; and to co-ordinate 
with other professions in planning, architec- 
tural, and landscape work. Should be able 
to work under limited supervision. 
Applications containing a resumé of personal 
and employment history, salary desired, and 
date available should be directed to the 
Personnel Department, City Hall, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING 
CORPORATION 


Town Planners 


The Architectural and Planning Division of 
the Corporation have openings at Head 
Office, Ottawa in the following categories: 
Senior Planner: Requires professional qualifi- 
cation in town planning, plus 5 years Cana- 
dian experience in a responsible position. 
The work will include aspects of physical: 
planning, research and operational matters 
in connection with the Division's activities . 
in Public Housing, Redevelopment, planning 
work for other Government agencies and 
N.H.A. lending activities. 


Town Planners: Applicants should possess a 
University Degree or equivalent in Archi- 
tecture or Engineering and have extensive 
experience in physical design and site de- 
velopment work. Work will involve. site. de- 
velopment of housing projects and town 
planning in connection with the Corpora- 
tion's work throughout Canada. 

Attractive salary and working conditions can 
be offered to qualified applicants. 
Applications stating age, marital status, edu- 
cation, details of experience and salary ex- 
pected, together with the names and ad- 
dresses of three references are to be addressed 
to: Supervisor, Personnel Dept., Head Office 
CMHC, Ottawa. Replies will be treated in 
confidence. 


CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF OTTAWA 
Technical Assistant 

Duties: Under supervision, to compile and 
process materials for special reports and the 
Official Plan, to assist in general planning 
operations and to carry out other planning 
assignments, This is a junior position in 
planning with opportunity for advancement. 
Salary Range. $4,668-$6,078. 

Apply: Director of Personnel, 4th Floor, 
City Hall, 111 Sussex Drive, Ottawa. 


TOWNSHIP OF NEPEAN 

Planning Officer. Applications, including re- 
sumé of qualifications and experience, are 
invited for the position of Planning Officer. 
This new position in a fast-growing muni- 
cipality offers satisfying opportunities. Salary 
open. 

Apply: Andrew G. McLean, Clerk and 
Treasurer, Township of Nepean, 345 Rich- 
mond Road, Ottawa, Ontario. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS AND SUPPLY, 
PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


a) Assistant Director 

b) Senior Planning Assistant 

Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied and experienced persons for the above 
appointments in the Provincial Planning 
Division of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and Supply in St. John’s. The ap- 
pointments will be contractual for a period 


of two years and subject to satisfactory . 


service will be established at the end of 
that time. 
Salary: Will be within the salary scales: 
a) $6,160 x $100 — $6,600 
b) $5,390 x $100 — $5,830 
Duties: Will include the preparation of 
Municipal and Regional Plans including de- 
tailed designs for communities and districts 
throughout the Province, and the control of 
development in accordance with various 
_ Provincial regulations. 
The office is situated in St. John's but some 
traveling within the Province will be re- 
quired. 
Candidates must have appropriate profes- 
sional qualifications in Town Planning to- 
gether with considerable practical post- 
graduate experience. Experience in public 
relations and ability to address meetings of 
different types is very necessary. 
Conditions of service full details of which 
are available on request provide free passage 
of applicant and family to St. John’s. 
` Applications giving full details of candidate's 
age. education, professional qualifications, 
appointments held, professional experience, 
together with the names of two referees 
should be sent to: J. T. Allston, Director of 
Urban and Rural Planning, Department of 
Municipal Affairs and Supply, Confederation 
Building, St. John's, Newfoundland. 


SASKATCHEWAN DEPARTMENT OF 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, COMMUNITY 
PLANNING BRANCH, REGINA 


Community Planners: 
(with or without experience) 

Salary ranges: 

Community Planner I — 8410-8408 

Community Planner II — $498-$606 

Community Planner III — $583-$708 
Qualifications: University graduation in so- 
cial or applied science is required for the 
Community Planner I appointment. А grad- 
uate planning degree and/or responsible 
planning experience is required for the Com- 
munity Planner II and III appointments. 
Duties: The Department's Planners are re- 
sponsible for assistance to rural and urban 


communities in the preparation of commun- 
ity development plans; the study of regional 
planning problems; the layout of new in- 
dustrial townsites and other subdivisions: 
recommendations on planning legislation and 
other aspects of a Provincial Planning pro- 
gram. The Community Planner III will act 
as assistant to the Director. 

These are permanent appointments carrying 
full Public Service benefits. 

Apply to: Public Service Commission, Legis- 
lative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. 


CITY OF HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Senior Planning Assistant 

Applicant will be required to supervise the 
work of the survey, research and planning 
section, conduct:surveys, research and anal- 
yses for special studies and prepare reports. 
A graduate of a recognized university pos- 
sessing a degree in planning or other related 
fields is preferred. Should have at least two 
years’ practical planning experience. 

Salary range: $5,600-$6,850. Starting salary 
commensurate with previous experience and 
ability. 

Apply to: Director of Personnel, City Hall, 
Hamilton. 


CITY OF TORONTO PLANNING BOARD 


City Planners Grade П. Two vacancies. 
Salary: $5,314-$6,201 

Functions: 'To assist in the preparation of 
surveys, detailed designs and reports for im- 
mediate redevelopment proposals. To analyse 
and report on road proposals. 

Qualifications: Training and/or experience in 
planning and physical design. 

Apply in writing to: The Commissioner of 
Planning, City of Toronto Planning Board, 
199 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario, 
giving details of experience, qualifications 
and references. 


CITY OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


Town Planners 

Urgently required to take part in work on 
Master Plan for the City of 100,000, an ex- 
tensive redevelopment programme of com- 
mercial and housing areas and various other 
planning tasks. Further details and condi- 
tions of service on request. 

Candidates should be associates, or eligible 
for associate-ship, of Town Planning Insti- 
tute, Town Planning Institute of Canada, 
or АТР. Additional qualification in Archi- 
tecture, Sociology, Economics or Landscape 
Architecture would be an advantage. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications, 
ability and experience. Help in defraying 
travelling expenses will be considered, 


Apply by Air Mail with a photograph, stat- 
ing age, marital status, education, training, 
details of experience, salary expected, when 
available and giving three references to: 
K. M. Munnich, D.A., S.P.Dip, ARIBA, 
AMTPI, Director of Planning, City Hall, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


CORPORATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
KITIMAT 

Planner. Applications are invited from those 
with the ability to perform a variety of re- 
sponsible planning work. Position will involve 
the preparation of written reports on specific 
planning projects; collecting information and 
data for planning projects; preparing graphic 


presentations to supplement reports; analys- 


ing social, economic, land use and other data; 
and developing physical plans related to the 
detailing and implementation of a compre- 
hensive development plan. Challenging op- 
portunity for experience in new town plan- 
ning. 

Starting salary: $6,000-$7,320 depending on 
qualifications. 

The Municipality has excellent employee 
fringe benefits including: Superannuation, 
M.S.A, Group Life and Sickness & Ac- 
cident Insurance. The position has salary 
ranges to provide for advancement within 
the job. 

Reply, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence to: Municipal Manager, Corporation of 
the District of Kitimat, Box 400, Nechako 
Post Office, Kitimat, B.C. 


CITY OF EDMONTON 


Planner. Duties include the preparation of 
reports and recommendations with statistical 
data for a General Plan for the City, based 
on analysis of population densities and dis- 
tribution, industry, commerce, social func- 
tions and communications on a City and 
Metropolitan level. 

Preference will be given to associate mem- 
bers of the Town Planning Institutes. 
Starting salary: $5,612-$7,778, according to 
qualifications. 

Apply, with full details of education, experi- 
ence etc. to: The Personnel Director, Room 
310, City Hall, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Planning Assistant. To assist in preparation 
of new subdivisions and replotting schemes 
for residential and industrial areas and Gen- 
eral Plan for the City. Must have a mini- 
mum of two years’ experience in an Archi- 
tect's or Town Planner's office. 

Starting salary: $3,758-$5,690, according to 
qualifications. 
Apply, with full details of education, experi- 
ence etc. to: The Personnel Director, Room 
310, City Hall, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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As the planner who ". . . got headlines 
clear across the country with the catch 
words, ‘Let’s Stop Building Tomorrow’s 
Slums’ " I feel obliged to reply to Mr. Mc- 
Claskey's remarks about modern Canadian 
house-building, (see Community PLANNING 
Review, Vol. X — Nos. 1 and 2) but to 
most of what he says the only reply I can 
make is “hear, hear!” For a planner and 
a developer to be so much in agreement is 
a most encouraging sign; it certainly doesn’t 
happen as often as it should. 


Nevertheless, there are some points in Mr. 
McClaskey’s article with which I am forced 
to take issue. One of them is his definition 
of a slum. He says that two factors contri- 
bute to slum conditions: deficient physical 
structure and over-crowding. This is cer- 
tainly the traditional conception, but stand- 
ards change with time, and I believe that by 
the standards of today — or at any rate by 
what certainly should be the standards of 
today — a third factor must be considered: 
a deficient environment. In other words, in- 
adequacies in the complex of communal 
amenities and facilities which cannot be sup- 
plied by or for the individual family and 
which are yet essential to satisfactory living 
conditions in the urban environment. If I 
may quote myself: 


The four walls and the roof and the vari- 
ous impediments which they shelter form 
only a part of the pattern of family life. 
Why draw an arbitrary dividing line be- 
tween kitchen and supermarket, between 
bathroom and sewers, between recreation 
room and park, between living-room and 
friendship group, calling one side ‘housing’ 
and ignoring the other? In human terms 
the distinction between house and com- 
munity does not exist, at least as a clear- 
cut boundary; it follows that no such 
barrier should exist between “housing” and 
“community planning” either. 


I submit that by any rational modern 
standards a residential area which lacks an 
adequate  water-supply, sewers, sidewalks, 
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properly equipped parks, convenient and un- 
crowded schools, or shops or publie trans- 
portation within walking distance, should to 
that extent be considered “substandard” just 
as if its houses were dilapidated or over- 
crowded. Now admittedly most of these 
things are not wholly within the developer's 
control, but none of them is wholly outside 
it either, since their availability depends to 
a very large extent on the location of the 
development. Certainly I cannot share what 
I understand to be Mr. McClaskey’s view, 
that these are only “fringe matters” and in 
any case not part of the developer’s respon- 
sibility. It is now hardly disputed that the 
builder has a responsibility, and usually a 
legal obligation, to provide a reasonably 
sound structure, a certain minimum floor 
area, adequate ventilation and so forth. I 
can see no reason for a similar responsibility 
not to be attached to the provision of do- 
mestic necessities which happen to lie outside 
the individual domain. Indeed, one could 
argue that it is more important that the 
developer should provide sanitary sewerage 
than that he should provide bathrooms, since 
the individual family, once it moves in, can 
add a bathroom whenever it wants if its 
circumstances permit, but the provision of 
sewers is quite outside its control. 


But, says Mr. McClaskey, “these things 
must be passed on to the home owner or 
be reflected in the rent. The result is that 
more and more Canadians are being elimi- 
nated from the housing market.” But if the 
housing market is indeed such that every 
Canadian family cannot have a decent mini- 
mum standard, of housing, surely there is a 
better remedy than to lower the standards. 
For so rich a nation as ours it would be a 
disgrace to have to admit that we must 
build inadequate housing and deficient com- 
munities because (to rephrase Mr. Mc- 
Claskey in slightly blunter terms) private 
enterprise cannot supply decent housing at 
a price everyone can afford. This attitude 
just isn’t good enough. Nor is there in fact 
much justification for it, because, as Mr. 


McClaskey himself suggests, with goodwill 
and cooperation on the part of developers, 
planners, architects and all levels of govern- 
ment, ways could be found, beyond a shadow 
of doubt, to provide a satisfactory domestic 
physical environment to a far larger segment 
of the population than now enjoys it. 


And here, I think, Mr. McClaskey and I 
reach agreement again; for if such ways are 
found, they must lie at least in part through 
correcting the land-waste that he so rightly 
condemns; through abandoning 4... the 
fixation . . . that we must have the single- 
family dwelling on its separate lot"; through 
mixing dwelling types and increasing densi- 
ties. As Mr. McClaskey rightly says, “We 
can increase density and save on land, 
money, services, and stil create a much 
better physical environment." He is also, un- 
fortunately, quite right in pointing out that 
in many cases the great obstacle to doing so 
is the attitude and policies of local govern- 
ment. 


In conclusion, I would suggest to Mr. Mc- 
Claskey that if he wants to avoid “. . 
more and more governmental intervention in 
the housing and land development field", the 
best way to do so would be to sell his own 
enlightened ideas to his colleagues. The blunt 
fact is that much of the housing that has 
been built in the past fifteen years is bad; 
much that is being built as I write this is 
still bad — not as bad as a nineteenth cen- 
tury slum but much worse than it should be 
in 1960 — and if it were not for "govern- 
mental intervention" — coupled with massive 
governmental assistance — it would be worse 
still. And even at that it is beyond the reach 
of perhaps a third of the people of Canada. 
If the private developer is now really willing 
and able, given the admittedly necessary 
changes of attitude at the local government 
level, to provide good housing and a sound 
community environment for all levels of the 
populatiou, then it's up to him to show us. 


Мосе, H. RICHARDSON 


SOME PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM CPAC 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS ... 
A leaflet describing the types of membership available in CPAC and including a member- 
ship form. Free 

CE QUI EST INDISPENSABLE AU PROGRES . .. 
Dépliants pour recruter des membres dans VACU, et comprenant une formule de demande 
d'admission. Gratis 

WELCOME TO THE PLANNING BOARD | | | 
An article outlining the responsibilities and powers of citizen planning boards. by R. Graham 


Murray, Q.C. Free | 


URBAN RENEWAL, PAMPHLET NO. 1 | 
A booklet, by Stanley Н. Pickett, summarizing Canadian experience in urban renewal and 
explaining relevant legislation. Includes a valuable reading list. Single copy free to mem- 
bers: non-members 256 each. | 


CPAC/L'ACU | 
А pamphlet describing history and objectives of CPAC. Free 
Une brochure décrivant l'histoire et le but de PACU. Gratis 


Published by the Community Planning Association of Canada, a citizens’ organization which promotes publie 
understanding of, and participation in, the process of urban planning. 


National Office: 495 Gloucester Street, Ottawa 4 
National Director: Major General M. L. Brennan, O.B.E., C.D. 


Editor: Jennifer R. Joynes 
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